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NO. 20 NEW-HAVEN, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1836. 





SELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. , their hold upon slaves as property in England to be inval- 


: ‘id, and the grand principle was recovered, that there 
Terms.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both | could be no. slave in England. 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet Stewart who owned James Somerset, had acquired him 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen ween ~ony gs ~ the colony Rh seem -— being pro. 
i ith an in- tected by the uniform usage of british jurists before, cou 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, wit 


; ots testvely reli- cluim that ** property acquired under the law is always 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it 13 exclus - to be held sacred,” and why should he not. “ England 


gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have he 1.3 became a clave market, and advertisements such as 
past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform the following disgraced the metropolis :— 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they | Pusiic ApverTIsEeR.” T'uesday, 28th Nov. 1769. 


: | To be sold, a black girl, the property of J. B.; elelen 
y i i e, wish for one ex- ' » ad , property of J. B.; 
have other papers of secular intelligence, years of age, who is extremely handy, works at her nee- 


clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- dle tolerably, and speaks English perfect! well—is of 
per form contains one page of additional space, which excellent temper and willing disposition. Enquire of 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- Mr, Owens, at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's 
litical and secular intgJigence worth recording. It is de- church, inthe Strand.” How much property is now held 


' os +, in Englaud wickedly under the sanction of usages which 
signed especially to atcommodate such families as =n have become principles of law in practice, as in the above 


inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who case, I know not ; but when the grand principles of com 
feel an igterest, as they should, in whatever concerns the mon law, which are founded upon natural justice, shail 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of be applied, the holders of that property will find its sa- 
taking which form they please. credness of no more avail to them, than Somerset as 


a. ; . ba . . property, was to Stewart. 
To city subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub The government of this country is professedly based 


scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. upon the grand principle that “ God has created all men 
Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, Will equal, and has endowed them with certain inalienable 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the piness.”” It will be found that this is not a mere “ rhetorical 


; : . flourish,”’ but being the first grand principle of our orig- 
paper ts ore are-requested to act as Agents, to whom inal social campact, from which all the otber correct 4 
such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment ciples of our constitution and government have flowed, 
will be a liberal remuneration for their se1 vices. will yet be the resort in our extremities—a “ self-evident” 
SS ee =oprinciple which will sweep away the exeressences of our 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER, system, and make many of the state and national laws 


—aes —— securing men as property, as inoperative as those laws 


NEW-HAVEN, OCTOBER 15, 1836. and usages of England which were before the triumph 

———— aL. £,.)......,, Of the British common law through the indefatigable la- 
For the Intelligencer. bors of Granville Sharp, considered sacred. 

REV. 8S, S. JOCELYN’S REPLY | Your reference to the wrongs of the poor in England 

To THE Rev. Leonarp Bacon. ‘and the world generally, as presenting difficulties in our 


way, should rather strengthen our determination to press 
(Constaded from page 991.) an hating which I mame If just sathelates’ are 
The principle that * property acquired under the law, is dangerous to desyotism throughout the world, then let them 
always to be held sacred,” must be primarily in view of be pressed the more vigorously. I doubt not that the aris- 
snother fact, that the grand principles of law are those of tocracy and Lierarchy of England would depricate the in- 
equity, which is essed at least to be the case with the fluence of these priciples, and even if we should fare 
common law. rting with this grea) fact, the unjust worse at their hands than George Thompson did in this 
laws and usages of the ‘English nation, when fully inves- country, as you suppose we should, what would it prove ? 
ligated by the people, will be regarded as iuvalid, and ev- That the doctrine was not true ?—was not necessary !— 
ery thing held under them, because contrary tothe grand ‘The question is not, how it would be received, but, is it 
pnaciples of British common law. Such a triumph has just? is it figbrroee ? 
at least once been obtained, in the famous case of the slave, | Suppose Lords spiritual of England and leland 
James Somerset, when Granville Sharp by his keen ' should come out and acknowledge their gains to be unjust, 
Sense of justice, at a time when the whole nation were and begin to distribute them to the poor, and set them- 
asleep to the claimsiof the slave, so presented the first and selves voluntarily to the repeal of every law which gave 
grand principle of the British law, that Lord Mansfield them a legal title to the very crumbs of the laborer. Who 
h the first time saw those principles or usages which would not rejoice at the act even if they should reduce 
“d become practical law, which protected masters in themselves to the living of a common curate. Who would 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. . r 
_ iis ' 
ay it was a splendid example of the power of ust return.” Now this is true or untrue; and if it be typ 
rinciples? What would be the effect. if sith eXagse they have this claim in on account of wages y, 
ples should be given? How it.would jight up the pfor me Pa srr age yoursermon, how are 
countémance of the broken»heatted?) Howls would fill (make it appear . Garrison is deserving of . 
the desolate with rejoicing! Whe would tot trast the a if not of hanging with the mutinous sailor ; and if, 





experimenty and beheyedt safe and happy, because ju not make them see this ycfi make them see nou. 
an! good?) How Gt yoald make way forthe word of|your purpose. The whole thing, you admit, wa, , 

God, that.it Thightrgn and be glorified! Such aday |out “ without a moment's reflection.” Why no ai 
will never come bit by the pressure of truth tothe quick, }what is evident, that it is as inappropriate and ung, 


and the continued clamor of she perishing and their advo- 'it was hasty. Forhaste there is an apology, bot ig, 
cates. Such aday will never come,without a resistance any for wrong vered in? Phe 
of the claims of the wolves in sheeplaclothing, who are.) It is not pretended that abolitionists are perfec 
contented with gothigg short_of ti ile: of the sheep. in judgment, in feeling,in action, opin language. jf; 
That resistance shouff be the peaceful Tefusal to catiply are more imperfect thantheir opposers in any of ¢ 
with claiins so atrocious. This peaceful resistance even Tespects it is greatly two beygegrested. Sach mep 
unto sufl@ring, if need be, will agitate, aatrats, AGI- counsellors of a pecaliar c er. You remark, jy 
TAT,” until these principles which will regenerate the some of the-abolitionists-1-have been more than 
land, shall have become triumphant. ‘That there is a solicited to join your i for the sake of helping 
struggle commenced among men, between the antagonist reform its operations.” ch as I should rejgj 
principles of justice and oppression, of a severer charae- see you fully prepared to unite with our Society, to; 
ter than the wWerld ever saw, is not to be doubted, for ptove our operations, to carry out our Principles, chasieg 
which letthe God of the oppressed who brivgeth deliver- our language, and sweeter our spirit, 1 could not sutler 
ance. tothe poor be praised, forthe issue is not doubtfu). the idea of our imperfection to lead toa premature 
Your remarks with regard to the upprofitableness of Gon of any individual for such. important PUTpOses—e 
slave Juber.as a whele compared with free labor, are just. Such an individual should be willing to be examined wih 
They are the views of the Anti-Slavery men of Great Some degree of faithfulness, not to say Jealousy, on al 
Britain and this country. Jt is a point which has long these points. If he should declare that we were reckiey 
been orintained, and in opposition to the claim of com- | it would be his business to produce evidence of his pew 
petsation for slaves on liberating them. We have al- 1a: carelulness and prudence. If he should affirm that 
ways contended that the slave ‘States would be richer | ve were given to exaggerations, surely he should be abl 
should they abolish slavery ‘without eompensation, and | to give a sober description of men and things. Hisma. 
the individual plantersyin nine eases out of ten, in a very | to should be, “"The'truth and nothing but the tut” 
short time. We have said talk not of compensation in ) Should he assure us that we were ill-tempered, denus. 
any event ond certainly not until the experiment shall | ciatory, sarcastic, and uncommonly personal and uncom. 
have provediithe slave-holders the poorer by emvancipa- | teous, he should show a good degree of candor, gente 
tion aud free labor. This faet does not militate against | ness, and charity. His words should be “ fitly spotes 
the clan of the laborer underthe present system fo **the | like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
value of his labor considered. as a commodity in a fair and : However imperfect abolitionists are and thote whom 
open market.”’ Here I might maintainthat slavery never | You particularlyglistike, in their‘use of language towanh 
presented ‘a fair and: open market. The very expen* ‘slave holders, permit me-to say that the fotlowing see 
siveness.and wastefiglness of the system, whatever may | tence trom the Quarterly Christien Spectator, vul. 5 
he tite producis of slave labor, is such. that it never tells to 161, can hardly be considered an improvemement. Ne 
the sate effect as {reo fbor, and slave countries never | ticing Rev. C. Staart in _reference to his preaching 
can allow the same price for labor on that account as free | slave tiolders, you say, ‘* Let him deal with these 
Py et Other things being equal. | ers face to face continually setting before them their sia” 
Ty the Gifference in profit less, to be charged to the ta- | in his own style and fashion aad * giving thom no peace 
borer? As well might a manofacturer continue to use in their iniquity.” ** If he does not fipd ere the first week 
his old cotton machinery, which he had better throw 2way | of his missionis accomplished, that he is casting his peads 
than use, antl then require his hands to labor for half , bef 
price hecause he is working todisadvantare with his old | rends 
machinery. & | the ‘ve 


You suy t} 


question. When, forimstanee, did Mr. Garrison ever call tionists. t 

wpon Ue colored people to take the south by force, or other- May appear at first, sight,,.1bat.menpossessed of ar J 

wise, even whoa their claim in equity is good to a muth Markable tactat sareasm, should beso unfortunate asa 

greater value? Nevers. You do not pe that the parently to act npon the principh alune 

sailors bad been denied their wages. But suppose ifie the Linportant trust comautt , 

ship hurl arrived from the voyage anid the ont should | ieate a weapons ~ 

gay, you have had a supporrand that isa ee should | by others agains: 

have; and pay them no waged, would they. not be justifi- considered 80 | 4 

ébin attaching teship and cargo and hyactially requite | ~ You profess to be 

ing it sold for cheiggpayment; if the elaint was not settled, this country, and be 

Bernteé a mutinens sailorwithort catise of complaint in sions; a d also f 

réference to his wages, demands the’ d éargo is pe mage ' 

to be hung for it, you attempt to show by" parallel /e1ety which 

thar Mr. Garrison is equally culpable | he dectar- | you call reckl 

ediin a public assembly wa eee pet f on ¢ Ie: 

are entitled in fect to of ou Rern and mue od ae , two TUriOmely 

of bur tem ery aving torn themselves out in its ties.” Southern lovers Gta pressio . Yo 

euitivation ond ree nothing but wounds ond Cruises in hang you as anab 21On a i - Shay 
“i> gaa: (> 


+ 
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a - c— - - . 
ur out their wrath upon you as an “ ecclesias- 


al defender of slavery.” I have long regretted your 
nt situation, but see but one way of relief for your 
proms There is no doubt that many of your prin- 
Schill you an object of distrust at least to the slave- 
jers, and if there was nothing in your course to coun- 
“ ch principles as most of your sermon on the eighth 
“> Sica have no doubt the slave-holders would 
weyers if they could: but it is the practice more par- 
ularly that they, look at, and 80 long as they see you 
of sing to carry Sut your principles against them, and 
; oc most of your strength against the abolitionists, 
are safe. Of course Anti-Slavery men, whilst you 
Zs ursuing your present Course, cannot confide in you. 
" ool pot say that most ef your representations of the 
inti-Slavery Society are such that men of candor, who 
now something of abolitionists and of you, will know 
ow much to attrribute to your position, and how much 
allow for your usual latitude in representing the char- 
ter and views of your opponents. ‘They will not won- 
orthat the individual who originated the famous resolu- 
tions respecting Evangelists and Agents adopted by the | 
last General Association of Connecticut, should show 
come sensitiveness at the increase of Anti-slavery men 
and the prevalence of their principles, nor that he shoul 
in this connection be specially afraid of the * violation of 
ecclesiastical order,” and of men who veniure to think for 
themselves contrary tothe wishes of certain pastors on cer- 
tain moral questions ; who plead for the oppressed in their 
own way, according ‘0 their sense of duty,—a class of 
men whom you represent asa “ factious minority.” You 
will remember that minorities advancing are generally 
called “ factioys minorities” by their opposers, until they 
have eiveant ie public mind and are carrying the peo- 
ple with them. That operation is fast goiag forward in 
the history of abolition, and the prospect of entire success 
is alarming tomen who value their influence in contrary 
directions. 

You will perceive that I have not given any par- 
ticular importance to the manner in which you ad- 
dress me as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Anti Slavery Society. Asa mem- 
ber of that Committee 1 have no controversy with 
you. As a Committee we speak collectively, and our 
expose of sentiments is before the public. Many 
men of intelligence have already examined these 
sentiments, They will not be governed in their 
judgment by your representations, which are ** partly 


say, PO 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 





SOT 


eS 


In reference to the emancipation of all the slaves 
we do urge that it be done tmmediately, and did you 
fully believe slavery in practice to be sin, would you 
recommend its continuance for even a limited time ? 

That masters of slaves and slave-holding ministers 
should be subject to sensure, and not entitled to the 
Christian fellowship of honest Cluistians cannot be 
disputed, and a sound morality and Christianity be 
upheld. ‘They should be regarded as subject to dis- 
cipline, in hope of their early repentance, and, per- 
sisting in this heinous sin, they should finally be exclu- 
ded, as all other sinners guilty ofopen crimes should be. 

My object was originally one. You had held up 
excellent principles, which carried, as I conceive to 
their legitimate results, would require more than Mr. 
Garrison claimed. You denounced him for making 
the claim which he did, and held him up as an incen- 
diary and and a fit companion in crime with a matin- 
ous sailor, Your language was truly reckless. I felt 
itto be my duty to remonstrate with you. IL did so 
personally, and although from the introduction of 
your letter to me the impression is left upon the mind 
that [ was unwilling to be known as the author of re- 
marks upon your sermon with reference to this point, 
you are aware that | informed you immediately afier 
the letter was published that | was the author. I had 
no desire to be unknown as the author. My friends 
and yours regarded the course which I took as less 
objectionable than had I addressed you under my sig- 
nature. 

The principle, as stated by Mr. Garrison, I regard- 
ed as just, and whatever others may think, L am of 
opinion, that, in order to secure the liberty of the 
slaves, we must shew that they not only are entitled 
to liberty, but to all that I have claimed as their due. 
We must heap upon the consciences of the slavehold- 
ers such a weight of wrong that they will be glad to set- 
tle with their outraged slaves, at least on the easy 
terms of granting them liberty. Surely if they owe 
them. all they have, they will be grateful if the in- 


jured will waive their claim to property, when they re- 


store them toliberty. You will recollect that neither 
Mr. Garrison nor myself have advised that the slaves 
press this claim for actual payment; we have pro- 





true and partly not true,” and from which no correct | 
datacan be gained by an enquirer after facts. I 
would recommend the Constitution of our Society, | 
and the official doings of our Committee to the pe- 
rusal of enquirers, who would do well to examine our 
works and judge for themselves, 

_ With regard to your statement how the abolition- 
iss view the laws by which slavery is recognized and 
upheld, | would remark, that as an individual, I re- 
gard all laws which are iniquitous and opposed to nat- 
wal justice, as null and void in the sight of God, and in 
sich @ sense as not to be obeyed whenever they in- 
letfere with my conscience, holding myself respon- | 
sible to God, above all other supefiors or govern- 
ments, I need adduce no better proof of the cor- 
Tecthess of this doctrine than the example of Daniel 
and all the Prophets, the Apostles and Martyrs, whose 
“guage to their persecutors was, ‘“ whether it is 
right in the sight of God to hearken anto you more 


be willing to restore. 


ved the claim to be just, and we require that the 
claim be acknowledged. We require that the peni- 
tent plunderer of another’s labor—Ais wealth should 
After which, as the parties can 
agree, a compromise may be made. Then let the 
‘* compassionate affection, and active energy,” and in- 
telligence of the planter, all contribute to the improve- 
ment and future wealth of the freed slaves, and in 
acts of kindness, let them mutually promote each 
other’s highest good. But never let be slaveholder 
turn round and say, “ if liberty is yours, it is all 
that is your due. 11 is delightful to think in this con- 
nection, of the venerable and lamented Moses Brown, 
of Providence, who, when he had repented of slave- 
ry, and given freedom to his slaves, voluntarily paid 
them just wages during the whole time of their sla- 
very. Think you that he now regrets the admission 
of their claim, or even that he met it to the letter, 
Of this precivus example, you will with me, say it 
was noble—not generous—but just. There is a 
sweet influence comes over the mind in contempla- 
ting such an illustration of principle which we may 
well cherish. 





than unto God judge ye.” 1 am “ware that some are 
ready to plead ence to law in all cases where sla- 
very-is involved, and thus ‘exalt. man and iniquity 
above God. isi 
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ane RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. (0s 


On the close of your letter, with sweeping charges | which little or no rain fell, were, however, often ln, 
against Mr. Garrison, so far as his views of the Sab- that they stinted themselves to the smallest possij"." 
bath is concerned, I remark, that, neither L or the An- !owance. In seven days after the appearance Of the § . 
ti Slavery Society are responsible in this matier. [ , Y¢S*¢!, another was seen only four miles north. 4. 
am sensible that persons anxious to turn every error VS! © 26 mereng but gag bce away like the form 
against us on the part of any importaut member, will p oe a ‘eae lived paltry + mn CVETY coup 
throw it against us, 1 regret his view of the Sab- days would be hard to tell; some few culleavenat 
bath, and neither Paley nor Calvin, whom he addu- the horn buttons of their jackets, the only substitute hs 
ces in his support, are sufficient authority against nutriment which oceurred to them. Taere Was no all 
what I believe the testimony of Scripture to be in of taking fish, and although birds were sometimes _ 
support of the Sabbath as a special day of holy rest. +? past they had no means of bringing them dj, 
1 trust that he may yet be convinced of his error in lornble as this situation was, it was made yet wor |, 
this important particular. pe ee of the crew towards one another. A, the’ 

You regard me as a mistaken man. On the point | SY"¢rings increased they became cross and selfish, 


: : Per . - i strong securing a place on the cabin floor, and pushin 
governed by lore, and however plate er severe, now: [Mette otk t shi for theretves in the wet ada 
er lose sight of the great fact, that truth is of infinite | ed to have no friend on board, and endured every aa 
value; aud may our labor be to secure it fur ourselves, ' cruelty and abuse. Most of the men had got sore “2 
and to present it to others. 1 doubt not your desire | from standing in the salt water, and were peevish 99) 
for the ultimate emancipation of the slaves, but regard | apprehensive of being hurt; as soon as O'Brien can 
you as pursuing a wrong policy—a policy not consis: tes A search of a dry berth, he was kicked away, 
tent with the simple rules of justice and the Gospel. “On th tock Taine ye Se i 
Let us pray for that wisdom which is profitable to di-| yoy. ia cali alll ey «beg xcxapeliee vase, 
rect us, and our God who giveth liberally and upbraid- time without sustenance that it was beyond betes 7 
eth not, will direct us into the truth, and to those mea-| ture to endure it any longer, and that the only quesin 


sures which wil! tend to the advancement of righteeus- for them to consider was, whether one or all should die: 








ness, and the deliverance of the oppressed. his opinion was, that one should suffer for the rest, ani 
} am dear Sir, that lots should be drawn between the four boys. as they 
Your fiiend and brother, could not be considered so great a loss to their friends is 


those who had wives and children depending on then. 
Simeon 8. Jocenrn. None objected to this, except the boys, a cried out 
against the injustice of such a proceeding. O’Brien, in 
WRECK OF THE FRANCIS SPAIGHT. particular, protested against it; and some muttering 
were heard against the men that led the latter to appr. 
SSLATED ST 668 Co ee. . | bond they might proceed in a more summary way. 
The Francis Spaight, of 345 tons, laden with timber, | Friendless and forlorn as he was, they were well calci- 
sailed from St. John’s Newfoundland, on the 24th No-! lated to terrify the boy into acquiescence, and he at length 
vember, bound for Limerick. The crew amounted to 14 | submitted. Mulvilte now prepared some sticks of ditier- 
men, with the captain and mate. Atthree in the morn- | ent lengths for the lots. A bandage was tied ever ('B:- 
ing of December 3d, the vessel, through the carelessness | en’s eyes, and he knelt down, resting his face on Mul- 
af the helmsman, suddenly broached to, and in less than | ville’s knees. The latter had the sticks in his hand, ao! 
an hour she lay on her beam ends, the greater part of | was to hold them up one by one, demanding whose lot 
the crew saving themselves by clinging to the ngging.!it was O’Brien was to call out a name, and whatever 
Patrick Cussack and Patrick Behane were drowned in| person he named for the shortest stick was to die. Mul- 
the ferecastle, and Griffin the mate, in the after cabin. | ville held up the first stick and demanded who it was 
The captain and Mulville got the fore and main masts, for? The answer was, “ For little Johnny Sheehan,” 
and cut'them away ; the mizen topmast went with them | and the lot was laid aside. The next stick was held wp, 
over the side, and the ship immediately righted. As and the demand was repeated, * On whom was this lo 
#0on as she righted, she settled down in the sea, and there to fall?” O’Brien’s reply was, “On myself;” upoo 
wns scarcely any of her to be seen except the poop and which Mulville said that was the death lot—that O’Bries 
bulwarks. No situation could be more miserable than had called it for himself. The poor fellow heard the av- 
that of the unfortunate crew, standing ancle deep on the! nouncement without uttering a word. The mea told him 
wreck, in a winter's night, and clinging to whatever ob-| he must prepare for death, and the captain propo! 
ject was nearest, as sea after sea rolled successively over | bleeding him in the arm. The captain directed the cok, 
them. On the dawn they discovered that their provis- | Gormon, to do it, but Gorman stsenuously refused ; be 
ions had been washed overboard, add they had no means | ing, however, threatened with death if he continued o- 
of coming at any water. The gale continued unabated, | stinate, he at last consented. O’Brien then took of bis 
and for safety and shelter they gathered into the cabin jacket, and after telling the crew if ve of them ever 
under the poop. Even here, she was so deep with wa- | reached home to tell his poor mother w at happened 10 
ter, a dry plank could not be found, and their only rest | him, bared his right arm. The cook cut his veins one 
was by standing close together. At ten in the forenoon, | with a small knife, but could bring no flow of blend; 
a vessel wus descried to the westward, but she stood far | the boy himself attempted to pen the vein at the bend of 
beyond the reach of signal, and was soon out of sight. | the elbow, but, like the cook, he failed in bringing blood. 
That day and the next passed away without any change | The captain then said, “‘ This is of no use; "tis better : 
in the weather. On the third it began to moderate. | put him out of pain byrbleeding him in the throat.” At 
There were 13 hands alive, and not one had tasted a this O’Brien for the first time looked terrified, and be 
morsel of food since the wreck ; and they had only three that they would give him a little time; he said he “oe 
bottles of wine; this was served out in wine glasses at cold and weak, but if they would let him lie dow? “~ 
long intervals. There was some occasional rain, which | sleep for a little while he should get warm, and then 
they were not prepared at first for saving, but on the | would bleed freely. To this wish there were express 
fourth or fifth day t a cistern under the mizen | of dissent from the men, and the captain said, ‘twas “” 
mast, where it was 6 in two days. The periods i | at once to lay hold on bim, and let the ceok cut his tbros 
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_ ae eee 
Py ~<a te extremlty, 
nee DB 0 ea oan he sail, who laid hands on him, | 
the Pa . nid be worse for him ; that he'd appear to him anoth- 
Ap — . that he’d haunt him after death. There was a 
nee oo jee hesitation among them, when a fellow named 
Y ton oer ngton seized the boy, and they rushed in upon him ; 
‘fy x | — ed and struggled violently, — 
d en : particular, to Sullivan, a Torbert map. he poor 
Ute eth was, however, soon got down, and the cook, after 
y  siderable hesitf@ion, cut his throat with a case kuife, 
CS Ste od the tureen was put under the boy’s neck to save the | 


blond. ‘he horrid act had been perpetrated, the 
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OFse | n as 
As ey % vu served to the men. They afterwards laid | 
hth open the bedy, and separated the limbs ; the latter were 
WUshing huag over the stern, while a portion of the furmer was | 
d cold, allotted for immediate use, and almost me one partook 
) Seem. fi. This was the evening of the sixteeut day. They | 
Sort of ge again late at night; but the thirst which was before 
re Leng endurable, now became craving, and they slaked it with | 
sh and gait water. Several were raving and talking wild through 
came the night, and in the morning the cook was quite mad. 
away, His raving continued during the succeeding night, and in 
the morning. as his end seemed to be approaching, the 
re the veins @f bis neck were cut, aud the bleod drawn from 
uth of him. This was the second death. On that night Behane 
0 ha- was mad, and the boy Burns on the following morning ; 
PStion they were obliged to be tied by the crew, and the latter 
d die; eventually bled to death by cutting his throat. Behane 
, and died anexpectedly, or he would have suffered the same 
they fate. Next morning Mahony distinguished a sail, and 
us as raised a shout of joy. A sbip was clearly discerni'le, : 
hem. and bearing her course towards them. Signals were | 
d out hoisted, and when she approached they held up the hands | 
n, in and feet of O’Brien to excite commiseration. The ves- 
Tings sel proved to be the Agenoria, an American. She put) 
pre- off a boat to their assistance, andthe survivers of the 
way, Francis Spaight were safely got on board the American, 
- where they were treated with the utmost kindness.— 
ngt Sailor’s Magazine. 
fier. 
Bn For the Intelligencer. 
rr CULTIVATION OF THE BENEVOLENT 
> lot FEELINGS. 
ever It must afford gratification to every benevolent mind, 
ful. toobserve how admirably the divine wisdom has adapted | 
was tbe circumstances with which He has connected our ex- | 
i, istence in the world, for implanting and cherishing in our | 
ups hearts those gentler sentiments of benevolence and kind- 
lot ness, which exalt the dignity and elevate the happiness 
pon ) ofournature. The ph ad world is full of proofs of the 
veo divine beneficence. -All nature bears its impress ; invi- 
ali- ‘ung us alike to imitate and adore. The expanded arch 
un above our heads, adorned with myriads of stars, doubtless | 
se the centers of systems analagous to our own, teeming with 
= life, intelligenee and bappiness ; the verdant carpet under | 
ie our fect, the warbling sougsters of the grove, adorned with 
~ aed and splendid plumage ; sporting from branch to 
is ranch in all the vivacity of innocence and happiness, 
re and delighting the ear with their rich and varied melo- | 
. eh the magnificent landsca sendlessly diversified with | 
re ~ and valleys through w hich the wandering streamlet | 
, Pursues its silent but beautiful course, irrigating fields 
r sailing with the fruits of the toils ofthe husbandman, and | 
; Waiving the rich and golden harvest in every breeze 3 the 
: calming and healthful fruits of autumn ; the fields when 
overspread with beautiful flowers, either adorned with | 
“ ao or or as the air with the rich nce) 
od ‘ pe umes, as they are wafted by the gentle breath 
” ne = bsp her the benevolence of the Crea- 
= physical world is inculcating a !esson 
st ite prec the constitution of our immortal being, ' 
, , ilities of the highest gratification. from the 


“xercise of the benevolent and 


| 





j 


kindred affections, con-' 
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declared he would not let | science approving or disapproving, the powerful influ- 


ence of habit, all combine to effect the same happy re- 
sult. But how few are influenced by the rules of kindness 
and Christian sympathy! How few are the instances of 
that exalted benevolence which formed so marked a char- 
acteristic of the illustrious Howard ; a name which eve- 
ry philanthropist loves to hear,—a name which every 
child should learn to lisp, and a name too which has com- 
manded more general respect, for moral worth, than per- 
haps any other man of modern, or indeed, of any times. 


‘‘ From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown'd ; 
W here’er mankind and misery are found, 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
Mild Hacard journeying seeks the house of woe.” 

° % “ Unemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuse of toil and prodigal of health ; 

Leads stern-eyed justice to the dark domain, 

If not to sever, to relax the chains, 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife, 

To her fond husband liberty and life. 

—Onward he moves! disease and death retire; 

And murmuring demons hate him and admire.” 


Is there no human if to call forth the benevolent sen- 
sibilities of the heart? Is there no captive Rednaped 
from a foreign land and toiling for a cruel and thankless 
master, who sighs for death to release his soul to the hap- 
py Elysian fields of his paradise—where 


‘No friends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold t”’ 


Can he find no ragged to clothe or hungry tofeed? Ape 
all the springs of _~tain wretchedness dried up? Does 
no tyrant wield his bleody mace of oppression; er no 
despot rear his throne high and strong amid groans and 
execrations and on the “ wanacled liberties of his fellow 
man”? Has war glutted its voracious appetite with the 
blood of millions? does the batthefield smile with the fruits 
of the husbandman’s toil and industry ? or are the groans of 
the wounded and dying ascending up to heaven amid the 
din of enfuriated combattants, to awaken the slumbering 
bolts of an offended God against the madness and crimes 
of men? Does no uncultivated savage roam his native 
wilds ;—untaught the momentous interests depending on 
the swifily-passing moments of his present existence ; 
without knowledge of the eternal felicities of just men in 
the future world, farther than they are revealed by the 
obscure light of nature ; whose powers are unexpanded 
by the wenders ef science, or whose mind is refined by 
the manners and intelligence of refined society? Does 
Ethiopia no longer stretch forth her hands tanphasin our 
assistance ? Has the Macedonian ceased his cry for hel ? 
Have the heathen already been given to Christ for his in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session? Alas! in the world of inanimate matter around 


|us we see comparative bannony, beauty and grandeur ; 
| but in that higher order of beings, where we might expect 


to see the finest touches of infinite skill, there are all the 
discordant elements of depravity broke loose, and the be- 
ing endowed with splendid capacities, the most delicate 
moral sensibilities, capable of rising to communion with 
its infinite author, reduced to a melancholly wreck ! Who 
that sees the ills ef his fellow man and dem moral ex- 
cellence would be willing to live a slave to selfishness or 
ambition that he might thus win a name around which the 
praises of all future ages should cluster, for the splendor 
of his genius? But man is a social being, and each, 
whatever his rank, is bound to his neighbor by ties which 
he cannot dissolve. The distinctions in society have 
arisen from the moral depravity and imperfections of 
man, forming a series of dependencies, which are a pow- 
erful influence to check the awful passions of the human 
heart which if unchecked by the thousand combining in- 


| fluences which an efficient providence has thrown around 
‘us, would spread desolation and ruin and finally extir- 


pate the family of man from the earth. 
Civil society with its various machinery, being thus 


inetituted for the happiness of map, whatever our talents, 
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whatever our wealth, power, learning or moral inflaence, 
we are bound to exert them all for the general good. But 
how many other motives cluster around us to induce the 
cultivation of benevolence ; that from revelation ; the influ- 
ence of the benevolent sensibilities on our characters and 
personal happiness in this world, make any one inexcu- 
sable who should immerse in the mire of sensuality or 
selfishness, those nobler promptings of his nature, which 
are a voice from the splendid ruins of an immortal mind, 
once resplendant with moral beauty and akin to those il- 
lustrious beings which adorn the celestial world, and re- 





joice in the flow of susceptabilities—a constant source of 


happiness to the:nselves and others. 
Senevolence dignifies our natures—assimulates us to 


the divine Being—gives vs influence in society, and| 
throws a charm of loveliness over the manners and char- | years of age, on a certain Sabbath, he played dyrip, « 
acter, which contributes more than all learning or brill-| vine service. ‘The eye of the minister caught theo, 
iant talents to the happiness of society. ‘That it contrib- | he paused, and audibly pronounced his name, directa 


utes to our personal happiness, who does not know !? 
Who has not felt, when performing an office of kindness 
to some fellow being in distress, a thrill of pleasure flow- 
ing through his soul? Who that has tried to sooth the 
pains of a heart larcerated and broken by the bereave- 
ment of an object about which the gentle affections and 
tender sympathies were circling and binding it so firmly 
to the soul, when suddenly torn away, it left the wound- 
ed heart bleeding and the mind suffering with that keen 
mental anguish better felt than described? Who, I say, 
has visited such an ove with the deep fellow-feeling ol 
Christian kindness and has been moved by the express: 
ive eloquence of asilent tear and has beard the fervent 
**God bless you’’—but has felt the deepest gratitude for 
the possession of those moral qualities which enable bim 
to receive such refined enjoyment in communicating 
blessings to his fellow man, and has felt too, that if all 
other proofs ef the divine beneficence were wanting, the 
endowment of these capacities would alone be sufficient 
to establish it. What are all the ordinary blessings of 
providence that are bestowed upon us to produce bappi- 
ness, compared with these susceptibilities ? 

As high as mind is above matter, so high is the refined 
enjoyment of moral sensibilities above the pleasures of 
mere intellect and sense. But it is the active and habit- 
ual exercise of the benevolent feelings which throws a 
mellow radiance over declining years. Jn short he who 
would have the decline of life gilded by the cheerfulness 
of health not early ruined by prematurely exhausting the 
principle of life by the indulgence of the fierce and unbri- 
died passions of his depraved nature,—by the smiles of 
reverencing and listening youth—by the possession of a | 
clear and unreproving conscience, and if, as he approach- 
es the hour of death, he would be animated by the un- 
clouded and joyful prospect of being wafted at length by 
the favor and approbation of his Creator, into the haven 
of eternal felicity—he must cherish the sensibilities of a 


nobler nature. S. }day—are you? Mr. C 


New-Haven, Oct. Sth, 1836. 


MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The papers of an aged clergymen of Connecticut, not 
long since gathered to his fathers, were recently placed 
at my disposal. Among them were several sheets, con- 
taining, besides other matters, a notice of a usage, which 
will appear singular in these days, (when every man— 


mons of the sacred functionary. 


church in the town already alluded to. It was y 
the clergyman by the offender himself, when the 
| was between sixty and seventy years old. 





might I not add, when every child !—does that which is | 
right iu his own eyes,) but which prevailed in a certain | 
town in Connecticut, somewhat more than a hundred | 
years ago. 
An account of this —— may not be out of place in 
the Mother’s Magazine. It | 
or youth was discovered playing, or in any way disturb- 
ing the order of public worship, the minister would pause, 


and ¢alling him by name would publicly direct him to | commands ?” 


wasthis. Whenever achild when you played in meeting?” 
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repair to his house on Monday morning, to give . 













































an 


count of his conduct. In the study of the miniv,. 
offense, with its aggravating or mitigating cirevine, 
was canvassed. and such admonition and diseiyi;,. 
parted to the offender, as the overseer of his floc a ~ 
wise. So well established was this order of 1), r.. 
few if any parents demurred sending their childr.,.. 
would a child have presumed to decline obeying es “ 
The clergyman above-named giv® the followin, 
count of an interview between a lad and the Pastor “ 
lated 


~ 1ailer 





His name was Charles - When about tex 
write 


him to come to his house on Monday morning,  , 


, q ° % 
o'clock. His parents were present, and were witns 


bie | 
. 





if not of the offense, of the solemn summons. ny 
What was said by them to their son after seryice ° 
not stated ; butit was at once admitted, that the ca! nes r 
be obeyed. Accordingly, the following morning, he - 
mother directed him to put on his Sunday suit, and y». Is 
pare to goto Mr. C ’s. When ready, and atu » * 
go, she thus addressed him: ’ 
“Charles, you now see what you suffer for being g 
naughty boy, and for playing at meeting. You his " 
grieved your father and mother, and greatly displeased do 





M:.C - Gotohim, my son, and confess your fy». 
and more than all, ask forgiveness of God, whose cop. 
mand you have broken. I know you feel bad, buts 
deserve to suffer. Your conduct no one can justify, 
you yourself would condemn in another what you 
done.”’ , 

** Mother,” said Charles, * will you not go with me” 
**No, my child,” she replied, ** you must go a! 
and tell Mr. C that neither your father nor mother 
wish to screen you, and do you submit to whatever pu- 

ishment he may inflict upon you.” ‘ 


q 
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an 

aud 
har 
have 














"A 


Accordingly, advancing to the chamber stairs, 
called to her husband, “Mr. C , here is Charnes 
, who played at meeting yesterday, come v= 


With a heavy heart Charles proceeded to Mr. C—*. . 
Having reached the house, he went round to the be \ 
door, and gave one or two gentle taps. ‘This he did,» . 
he afterwards said, in the hope that no one woul bex ‘ 
him, and that he might be able to say, that he knock), 7 
and found no one to admit him. Thus was he temped 
to screen himself; but the rap. gentle as ii was, was heard ; 
by Mrs. C » Who happened to be near by, an! ¢ 
opened the door. Before her stood Charles—she knew ‘ 
him well, and immediately inquired— ' 

“ Charles, is it you! and what do you want!” 

“Mr. C told me,” said the guilty boy, “to coe { 
and see him this morning.” : 

“Qh! you are the boy that played at mecting yes 

isin his study; I will speas 

to him.” . ( 
| 

| 








you.” 

“Tell him to come up to my study.” 

Charles soon stood in the presence of the kind-hearted 
but now somewhat stern Mr. C . Laying aside bis 
pen, be cast a severe look upvun the offender ; but nous 
his meek and humble mien, immediately relaxed al! ap- 
pearance of the judge, and gently drawing Charles 0% 
ards him, mildly inquired— ” 
“ Charles, can you repeat the fourth commandment: 
“ Yes, sir—Remember the Sabbath day,” §e- 
** And did you not break this commandment y 









eaterdzy 


















** Yes, sir.” Gots 
“Weil, and are you serry that you broke one of Go 
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« And was she not sorry that her son should play on 

sod’s holy day, and that in the house of God?” 

“She was; and she told me to tell you, that neitbec | 
nor my father wished to screen me.” 






















dun “Charles,” said the worthy Smead “ Charles you | 
the are sould be thankful for such a mother. Can you repeat | 
ee. he fifth commandment ?”” 
dire Honor thy father and thy mother,” &c. 
S> at bi “Well, now look at it, Charles; when you play on | 
vmtenm the Sabbath, you offend God, who says, ‘Remember the | 
Sibbath day, and keep it holy;? and you offend your | 
roy rents, and then you break the fifth commandment, | 
ml which says, ‘Honur thy father and thy mother.’ Are 
an . you willing to promise, that you will never play at meet- 
- ing again ?”” 


abun “ Yes, sir—I never will.” 


“Now, my son, you may go; and remember your | 
promise.” ; 

Upoa this, Mr. C arose, and opening the study 
door, called with quite a strong voice— 

“Mrs. C——, here is Charles coming down—give him 
a piece of cake—he says he is sorry for playing yester- 
day at meeting, and has promised that he will never do 
so again.” : 

Charles took the cake and retired. In after years, he 
ofien related the above incident; and always added, that 
his interview with Mr. C was, through the grace of 
God, blessed to his good, At first, his distress, which 
was great, arose from the fear of the man; but the kind 
and affectionate manner of Mr. C *s address, ad.ted 
to the serious questions which he asked, at length con- 
vineed him of the dishonor which he had done to God. 
Never afierwards did he exhibit a light or irreverent man- 
ner ia the sanctuary; and in materer years, and upon 
other eccasions, the faithful dealings of Mr. C had its 
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influence upon his conduct. 
rae Such was the custom a hundred years ago in the 
che own of ——.. +9§- Who admits not that it was a salutary 
, . custom? What friend to the order of divine worship, 
- and the proper observance of the Sabbath, would not 
wish it had descended to the present time ? 
stil Ministers have no such authority ia these days. So 
far from it, the instances are not few, in which their re- 
mon buke of improper conduct in the house of God is met on- 
pet ly with contempt. Children, especially those who occupy 
the galleries, not only whisper and play—but the conse- 
™ crated place has been, within the knowledge of the wri- 
tls ter, desecrated by the perusal of newspapers, novels, 
and plays. 
ss Now we ask, whence has come this change—this re- 
laxation of order—this toleration of mockery in our 
red Sinctuaries? Is it attributable to diminished ministerial! 
his influence and authority? Grant it. But wheuce that 
es diminution? Are ministers less respectable now than 
> frmerly? Are they less holy and devoted! Are they 
": more po by sanction Ight and irreverent conduct in the 
house of God ? 
” Who will pretend it? Yetthe truth is—and a rgelan- 
trath—that ministers have no such influence, no 
iY, such authority, asin the days of the “olden time.” And 
. for we trace their loss, amung other causes, to 
Parents 
i's Who believes not that itis in the power of the parents 


esta featdians of any town in the land, to introduce and 
the above custom in a single month? Suppose 
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ayeq anes 2? ipa a minister was assured of the countenance and rt 
« Do you feel willing to ask God to forgive you ? of the parents and guardians of his flock in re’ he 
«Yes, sir.” | practice—would he hesitate? And might ilar 
Other questions followed, and were answered by , happy results be anticipated?) Had the m of the 

to the acceptance of Mr. C » Who was satis- | land the firmness—and let me add, the kindne the 

as well he might be, of the sincere repentance and; mother of Charles—especially if supported CTS, 

od resolutions of the offender. At length Mr. C would our churches be so often profaued 1s dre? 
‘ d= But, in the present state of society, with the pri: h 
« Charles, who sent you here?” prevails what clergyman might not expect di mt, 
“My mother.” who should summon by name a child of a paris in 


the presence of the audience to his house, to answer f 
his conduct ? 


I have binted above that the custom observed at ———— 
might be revived ; but whether this would be ex; nt, 
in the present state of society, might be 4 !. 
There is another, and ‘t is believed. a still bet ly 
for the evil complained of. It is, to bring y “nm 
Sromthe gallery, and to seat them in your ; rr 
selves, ‘This is an effectual preventive to ief 
and irregularity; besides, “how decent and od 
for parents and children to sit together att . 
sus—the former, by their serious deportment ; n- 
tion, to show the latter in what estimation the Te 
Sabbath, the sanctuary, and the truth of Go 

But not ia the sanctuary only is the Sabbath hon- 
ored. If not properly observed in the family, i ynevV- 
er be thus observed jn the house of God. Irrey e at 
home will be carried abroad. 

‘That the profanation of the Sabbath is a vil 
in all the land, is too apparent to be disputed. Ww 
weeks since it was stated in one of the pape: iv 
of New York, that probably not less than 50,' ns 
are abroad every Sabbath on excursions of | id 
relaxation; and the editor expressed his grat : at 
the fact, adding that he believed it lawful, a : 
ing the mind in cherch, to pay attention to wiifort 
and relaxation of “the outer man.” Hae it ¢) ie 
to this? Qur public papers the open and avowen arvo- 
cates of a desecration of the Sabbath! encouraci 1- 
tiousness and immorality! smiling upon a nx us and 
wide-spiead perversion of an institution of G 

With such facts before the friends of ord: 7 
they may well be alarmed. It is time to awa | Lift 
up a standard—* to arrest, if possible, this il, 


or the entire obliteration of the Sabbath will, at no distant 
day, be the result... We were reywoiced th b 


Chl )= 


serve, thet at the recent meeting of the of the 
Presbyterian church, this sabject occupied a sh of its 
attention, and that it has spoken out with becoming em- 
phasis. ‘That bedy has sounded a note of alarin, whict 
deserves to be heeded by every city, village, and house 
in the land. 

But the Assembly might have gone—so it strikes the 
writer of this article—one step farther than they have 


doae. They say, ‘It is necessary only to look into our 
large cities und villages ou the Sabbath ; or to glance the 
eye along our navigable rivers, and over our beautiful 
lakes; or to trace the extended lines of our canals and 
rail roads; or to listen to the perpetual rumbling of load- 
ed vehicles on all our traveled roads, in order to be con- 
viticed that Sabbath-breaking has already become a sin 
of giant growth in our land. It is indeed a wide spread, 
deep-seated, unbiushing evil. It enters boldly into al- 


most every connercial interest in the country; and em- 


braces, directly or indirectly, in its broad gwee) of uis- 
chief, a vast multitude of individuals; and what is still 
worse, an alarming proportion of these ollenders belong 


to the Church of the living God. Here is the root of the 

evil. The Church has become a liberal partaker in this 

greatsin. In this way has her warning voice been well- 

nigh sileaced, her redeeming power over the conununity 

paralyzed, and the salutary restraints of a consistent ex- 
le effectually vacated.” 


an 
The Assembly might have gone, I say, one step fur- 


ther. They might have traced this evil 6 the jamily— 
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‘o parental neglect—to parental erample. The rootof the the land they can get, be it five or ten times mor, thes 
evil lies in the loose and inefficient training of children| they can ws» that they may sell again at ay 24," 
touching the due observance of the Sabbath. And it is ced profit. ‘ Well, this is right.” they say, « as Sead 
here, it is believed, the remedy must begin. Of what, thus multiplying, in our hands the means of doing oo, 
avail is preaching, or the enactment of laws, so long as, This is our mode of using the world’s policy fur ,, 
parents neglect to impress upon their children the sacred- sake of advanciug a better cause.” , 
ness of the day of God? he mothers of the land have} But the same principle is carried out into every brane 
more power in relation to the future observance of the of business, and people mnst advance from 50 to 10y 2. 
Sabbath, than ministers and legislators combined. cent.,—and in some of their speculations they do {ip, 
With this conviction, I would beg the Editor of the | times that, or it is a poor business. ‘This current js y.. 
Mother’s Magazine to call the attention of mothers to Ung strong; Christians easily fall into it, and are SEED Ip 
the subject. Let maternal associations correspond, and row abead—some of them, as eagerly as the inost ¢4»., 
combine their efforts. Nothing more important can oc-, worldling. , 
cupy their attention. ‘They may, inthe apprehension of Itis this consecration to the work of getting propeny, 
the writer, save our beloved land from the fearful judg by schemes of speculation, which piejudices the ca, 
ments of Heaven, which impend over it, because of of religion in the minds of the impenitent, and which oy. 
Sabbaths profaned. Let the Magazine itself, monthly | er charges the hearts of Christians, who are so occypiej 
sound its warning note. Could it produce a reformation | with the cares of this life, that their souls are unfitied fr 
in our country in this one particular, it would be worth! spiritual and heavenly converse, and they fail to set to ih. 
the toil of years, and the sacrifice of thousands. W. world a high example of holy living ; consequently tie 
Mother’s Magazine. | spirit of religion languishes, and piety hangs dow he, 
head. Under the means of grace, sinners are not cy. 
HOW SWEET TO HAVE A HOPE IN verted, Christians sleep, and Zion 1s a valley of dry bones, 


HEAVEN. Home Missionary, 
When the pulse beats low, and cheeks grow pa'e, For the Intelligencer, 
And storms of life are fiercely driven, WHAT NEED OF EFFORTS 


When fairest prospects quickly fail, 
How sweet to have a hope in heaven ! IN BEHALF OF PEACE? 











When friends, that seem'’d most near and dear, * What need of efforts in the cause of peace!” Hay 

1 Are from our bosoms swiftly riven; not war been pouring a deluge of crimes and miseries 
3 And life’s bright joys in aoe appear, over the earth for five thousand years? Has it not beey 
How sweet to have a hope in heaven! the direct scourge of our race? Does it not reek witl 


‘=. 


guilt and woe? Has it not destruyed more property ani 
more lives, many times over, than are now on the glove! 
Is not all thisenough? Is it not time to stay the ravages 
a If we had not a hope in heaven! of by " destroyer , . , . 
i ou mistake our meaning. We don’t deny any of 
tt And when our comforts here are fied, these things; but what need of special efforts to promo 
hime And earthly hopes are from us taken, peace in Christendom?” 
A And we along the vale are led, What need in Christendom! Why, is not the war-spirit 
; ae How sweet to have a hope in heaven! still rife here, and the war-system sustained as the leai- 
S an DP And when the end is drawing nigh, ing care of its goveroments! In this very century asin- 
‘ft Of life, through which we long have striven, gle campaign in the heart of Christendom sacrificed in 
And we at last must droop and die, six months more than half a million of lives! Christen- 
* How sweet to have a hope in heaven! dom sufficiently pacific! What mean her thousands o 
rr war-ships ready to launch their thunders, and her mi- 
ania “YE CANNOT SERVE GOD AND MAMMON.”, liens of standing soldiers all on tiptoe for carnage and de- 
vastation? Are the blood-hounds of war quiet now! 
True; but a slight provocation might rouse them inw 
rage, and send them in terror over the earth. 
** But we can’t reform the worldinaday. They must 
_ take their own course ; and the cause of peace has beea 
slowly advancing in Christendom.” 


1? When lone, and wandering far from home, 
a No kind relief to us is given; 
, O, what would then of us become, 


i 
. 








Our congregations on the Sabbath are small, but grad-_ 
Taf. ually increasing; and though interested as the brethren 
really seem to be, in every measure that is fitted to es-| 
tablish and give permanency to religious and other use- 
ful institutions, and thongh they give willingly accord- 


Ri ing to their ability to support them, yet the spuitofreli-| Yes, slowly enough, until the friends of peace began 
; re low. 4 their special efforts. In a single century the standing ar- 
m ELA There is an Evin, a fixed, deep-rooted evil, that con-| mies of Christendom increased six-fold, from 50U,0U 
4 nects itself with our religious movements in the West.| more than 3,000,000. A strange sort of progress! How 
sf oe It is the same in every direction, so-far as I have had an long, at this rate. before Christian nations would cease 

opportuity to observe, and the danger is, if it be suffered | jearn war? By multiplying slave-traders six hundred 


‘ ? oe >. ses oan 38 , 

to prevail, that the vitality of religion will die. Let it! per cent. every century, how long would it take to abol- 
ee prevail a little longer, and we shall be a church,— profes-| j.), the slave-trade ? 

a 

: 

' 





tf sedly a church of the living God, but given to the worship! —« But we h.d our eye particularly on the church of 
is of mammon. You must live here, some time, and be] Chris; and as they are ail the professed friends of peacts 


i premm veges enevennet wh the people. to be able todis-| there can be no need of efforts to promote this caus? 
: cover the bearing and influence which the spirit of spec- among them.” 


7g ulation, as it exists here, and as it operates in directing No need of efforts to 
the movements of christian men, has in prejudicing reli- among real Christians! Have all the abettors of ¥2" 

gion, and blinding men’s minds to the excellence of its! then, forfeited their claim to Christianity! Such a cov 
: rinciples. The love of wealth is strong in the human einaiens would thin the renks of the church. Have »* 
yi tie reast, and Christian people who come out here profes-| Christians for ages tolerated war? Have they not some- 
ee 3) redly to do good, are assailed by the temptation, and in| iimes gone from the table of their Lord to its scenes of 
hai. ee a multitude of cases they yield to it, and are seen zeal-| )jg0d? Have not ministers apologized for its aboniiva- 
; 7 ously pursuing the policy of the world,—making haste to| tions? Have not its blood-stained trophies been in bas 


—— the principles of peace 





tif be rich. They set themselves, at once, to buying up alll century borne in triumph into the temples of the Prince 
, } ' 
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———> Arenot a vast majority of its professed disciples towards having it republished (Preface and all) in all the 
of christenttor required by law w repeat in a time of war journals of the land, and refuled too, if there be power 

aan ped form of prayer to the God ef peace for his enough in the press to make out its refutation. Let the 
- me - this work of death and devastation ? Amerivan Editorial corps spread out before the public in 
wr ndeniable facts, and it were easy to its successive paragraphs, from ‘initio’ to *finem,’ this 








| these are UDO” = : oe : bw 
oly them. tis very common in England for pious work, and refute it if they can. Nor do I think it any ev- 
een te to educate oue son for the church, and another for | idence of Editorial power to accomplish this task, that 


rents to 


the army or navy: This proves how the leaven of war | resort is had to the use of such terms as the following in 


is pervading the church itself, and tainting its very best. respect to Mr. G., his work, and his coadjutors in the 
Col. Gardiner was 80 eminently pious as to have his bi- | great work of emancipation ;—** no reliance whatever can 
ography written by Doddridge ; but he continued in his be placed upon them,” (his own proof quotations, )—** the 
curk of blood to the end of life, and died on the field of , attempt to pass them off as fair and candid, deserves the 
battle. _ |reprobacion of every honest member of society—there 
Disciple of Christ! look at such facts, and then say, is appears throughout the whole a want of moral honesty. a 
here no need of peace efforts among ourselves? So long moral obliquity and a design to mislead and deceive.” 
yssuch principles prevail, and such practices are tolera- Now, sir, you seem to pity me for indorsing the quotations 
ed in the church, with scarce a thought of their impro- I have sent you, and think that in case I had ** read the 
priety, will the gospel in such hands spread peace over speeches and reports at length,” I should not have been 
theearth? Would such Christians put au end to war. | so foolish—and then advise me “to take the trouble to 
Paciricus. examine the original authorities.” But your compassion 

, and advice are impertinent. if I have such a *“* want of 

For the Intelligencer. | moral honesty and design to mislead.” And sir, I say 
COLONIZATION. : fearlessly, that after your looking “ at more than forty” of 

: my proofs, and making quotations from contexts, you 

Mr. Editor,— You speak of my “‘re-quoting’’ and ta- have not “ overthrown”—you have not even touched the 
king “second-hand” from Mr. Garrison ; and, in one position, to sustain which my evidence was adduced. On 
place, “exculpate” me “from all blame;” and “only the contrary your very quotations seem to exhibit in a 
wonder that one of the intelligence and independence more glaring light still the Protean character of Coloni- 
of mind of a*Pastor in Connecticut,’ should have zation. For have you disproved that the documents and 











Has been so misled and imposed upon,” as I have been by speeches I have quoted do contain what I have drawn 
eres Mr.G. In reply I must say, that my conscience will from them? No. Here then are so many points set- 
ree] pot consent to such a stenograph way of exculpation. tled; viz.—Colonization documents contain evidence, 1. 
Witly Now sir 1 was ‘misled and imposed upon” in this way. That their scheme does not * contemplate, has nothing to 
and | read the “ African Repository,” the organ of the Colo- do with the question of emancipation either immediate or 
be! nization Society, the Vermont Chronicle, the most acute, gradual.” 2. That no scheme aiming at emancipation 
ges the Christian S pectator, the mest able advocate and de- could unite the different sections ofthe country in a com- 


fender of Colonization, constantly; the New York Ob- mon effort. 3. That the slave-holding portion of the 
server almost always, and the Boston Recorder, Religious country would rise in arms against a society aiming at 


y of 
ote Intelligencer, and a host of subaltern weeklies, occasion- emancipation. 4. That most of the leading official Col- 
ally, on the one side :—and the New York Evangelist, onizationists are slave-holders. 5. That the Colouiza- 
int constantly, with an occas‘onal Emancipator, on the other tion Society holds their slaves, like their other property, 
ul - side. Meanwhile I employed my own thoughts; and sacred. 6, That it secures their title to this property from 
in- under such circumstances, before 1 ever saw Mr. Garri- certain contingencies, by drawing off a certain exciescent 
in son's work on Colonization, or even ‘ Jay’s Inquiry,’ I portion of it. 7. That it enhances the value of this 
D- came to the conclusions which I now hold, and from the property. 8. That it will resist all efforts to abolish the 
of proofs which I now adduce, on the subject. I might name title to this property. 9. That it laments the folly and 
1 Gerrit Smith’s Letters and other subordinate helps used weakness which have led to voluntary manumissions. 
e- in the examination, but it is not needful, I was a warm 10. That it is opposed to the education of the blacks in 
i Colonizationist, and, against every earthly interest, took thiscountry. 11. That these blacks can never rise here. 
lw my conversion from ity—truth and duty, in my estima- 12. That even the Gospel cannot raise them in our 
hen, being preferable to friends, pecuniary benefit, rep- own country. 13. That there is no other hope for them 
st uation and flattering Christien and ministerial connec- than that offered by transportation. By looking over 
Q tions and associations. In vain did I look to the sources’ what I have presented Sept. 17 and 24, 1 find all the 
above-named, or those of my own mind, for arguments of above positions amply sustained by the testimony of 
n sufficient cogency to support Colonization; while the Colonizationists themselves—indeed in much stronger 
- proofs of its worthless, even pernicious character, seemed terms than I have here giventhem. And I might enu- 
D altogether adequate and irresistible. And the quotations | merate several other things proved by their testimony ; 
, lam now furnishing for your paper were read and re- as, “it would be the greatest evil to the slave to be set 
, viewed, (to sume extent,) and then, in company with a free in this country ;”" “ he had better be hurled from the 
l minister and editor, looked over, till my satisfaction was | deck in the middle passage than have his freedom here,” 
; complete in regard to their pertinence and force. Then,| &c. But I do not wish to multiply divisions of this 
in the summer of 1835, I perused Jay’s Inquiry, (and | kind. Only let it be borne in mind, that you do not deny 
f also the Christian Spectator’s review of it since,) and last | —that you cannot deny Mr. Editor, that the above points 
) winter, Feb. 7, I think, I forthe first time read Garrison’s | are established from the mouths of Colonizationists. 


: Thoughts. So you may judge of my “* Garrisonism” in | Here you come in with the charge of unfair quotations. 
the matter before us. I confess myself confirmed and | And you bring testimony from the same sources of a déf- 
benefitted by the Inquiry and Thoughts, but not convert- | ferent kind from that adduced on my part. What of all 
‘d or dependent on them, as you suppose. I have quo- | this? You might produce volumes of testimony from 
ted from them, the “ Inquiry” mostly, contrary to your | these sources different from that presented by me. But 
assertion, because the proofs were arranged, and also be- | all this would be nothing to the point. 1 do not deny—TI 
cause I had lent some of my Colonization documents to | have not done, or intended to totes Colonizationists 
‘friend of the cause for a discussion, who has not have professed and argued as you assume and prove. 
an returned them. And now, sir, as Iam upon Mr. | The question is, have they held forth what I have attrib- 

“sbook, I am free to give my opinion, that itis an able} uted tothem? This question I have settled beyund con- 
unanswerable tion. "E would give my share troversy. Now, sir, hear me. Colonizationista have 
j 
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both justified and condemoed slavery—bave claimed 
both to fuvor and oppose emancipatioa—and have both 
disparaged and pretended (many of thei sincerely,) to 


sympathize with the frec people of color. One part of | 
this is sustained by your evidence as weil as mine; and 


I thank you sir for thus assisting me to expose the true 


character of Colonization. Itis a Chamelion—it is omni | we rest securely, our cause is betrayed. Nor j,, , 





livered from such friends of liberty as Henry C,. -~ 
us the undisguised course of Me Dutlie, and th. ¢. 
nels who go at his bidding, rather than the ambi-g hy 
of the »enator from Kentucky. In the ove case a _ 
the precise attitude and operations of hit wit\) y,), 


deal, in the other we misplace our confidence, 9, , 
el J 


furm—Janus-faced— good, bad—bhumane, cruel—for free- | thought too severe upon one of the most cone, 
Vue 


dom, for slavery—for civilization, for heathenism—just | politicians of the day—not selected invidious), 


4 
e | it t 
et 


according to the latitude in which it may appear, and the | your own instance taken as a specimen to illis,.,, , 


men and institutions by whom, and in relerence to which, |bearing of a momentous question. For how gir 4. 
it may be advocated and defended. Lt isthe meridian sun judge in other cases. Does the position and influe, 


or the midnight of the antipodes, the fervor of the torrid 


zone or the petrifaction of polar ice, any thing, every | 


thing, nothing, preciseiy as it may be found at the North 
orthe South, io the lips of the geverous hearted freeman 
and philanthropist, or the mouth of a rapacious tyrant of 
a Louisiana plantation Andsuch a heterogeneous com- 
mixture in morals is the very burlesque and deteat of 
benevolence, the triumph and exultauon of inhumanity 
and wickedness. And this of necessifty—in case the as- 
sociation shall be continued. For so many concessions 
must be made from the benevolent and philanthropic to 
the base and despotic, against liberty and light and in fa- 
vor of slavery and darkness, in order lo maialata harmo- 
ny in association and effort, that the whole forms a perfect | 
compromise with wickedness. And thus benevolent pur- 
poses and well-intended exertions are not only of no avail, 
but go to encourage and promote what they aim to dis 
parage and destroy. As amatter of fact, some Coloui- 
zationists*pray for the release, clevation and happiness of 
the slave—some make directly the opposite prayer and 
eflort—and a third class profess every thing for both sides 
which they think adapted to perpetuate the delusion and 
good esteem of the philanthropists tawards themselves, 
while they shall not excite the open hostility of the op- 
pressors, nor lose their own idolized mammon of unright- 
eousness. ‘l'ake the case of Mr. Clay, one of your own 
choosing. ‘This is really an illustrious example for an il- 
lustration. Mr. Clay not opposed to slavery! Mr. C. 
not in favor of emancipation; You seem to be shocked 
at the very thought that any one should thus view Mr. C.; 
and you attem)t proof that you ought to be shocked at 
it. Well then, sir, be shocked at me; for 1 assert and 
shall attempt the. proof, that Mr. C.is in favor of slavery 
wud opposed to freedom. And itis bigh time that the 
double gossamer-mask of such mea should be rent and 
thrown off, and their true character, position aud influ- 
ence presented to the world **in naked ugliness.” Here. 
sir, should we find a mirror, in which the wind-fall and 
Fata Morgana images of Colonization would stand out ia 
bold relief. To Mr. C. then sir let us lock. Here is a 
iman who is surpassingly eloquent in rhetorical flourishes 
for liberty ia one breath, and when some half-dozen pul- 
sations of his half-dissolved heart have been given, he 
breathes forth the icy exhalation, that * he will resist as 
soon and with as much firmness as any man living, all 
evucroachmen's upon slavery; he gives vent to most 
yearuing aspirations for the laurel of the emancipator, 
with which, incomparison, he would cast the crown of 
the hero beneath his feet ;—this done, and so soon as he 
can suppress the large risings of his excited soul, with un- 
blushing stoicism, he gives an affirmative answer to the 
question of his own personal tyranny over his fellow be- 
ings!!! Nay, he even refers to his own interest in the 
blood and souls of his down-trodden brother to prove his 
similarity of character and standing with some of the 
most reckless oppressors on the foot-stool of Jehovah !! 
And this man, sir, in faver of freedom! None more 
deeply wound her. From him she receives the farthest 
plunge of the death-lance. And as he comes near, feign- 
iug embrace, his hand grasps the instrument of torture, 
and causes it to play and rankle amid the agra 
till ber life-blood pours so copiously forth as to glut 


q 


that man do more against the Temperance Refory, , 

while he applauds the enterprise, giving forth strony»... 
desires for its success, at the same time continu: sth ! 
fic and use of the deadly agent of intoxication ;—;),.. re 


attitude and example of him, who, while in {hy . ; 
and use, ceases not to execraie our cause, praving . . 
utter defeat? The latter we may view as ay eel 
promising foe, while the former shall betray oy... 
and our cause for “a mess of pottage’—while ; 
same breath he shall drop honied phrases of {laren 
as the refreshing rain upon our confiding souls. ‘Per 


is another view of this matter. Letus apply the to... 
stone of the Gospel. “By their fruits shall ye kn, 
them.” Where then is Mr. C. in regard to liberty oa 
slavery? Again, to place it beyond the shadow of, 
doubt, ** he that is not for us is against us.” [ quoje ihy 
substance, if not the words. Whiere then is Mr.(.) jy 
he be for us why not leave the ground and society of}. 
slave-holder, and move to the North —or emancipate, \ji¢ 
the benevolent Birney, his slaves, and give himself to) 
consistent advocacy of freedom? Then will we welone 
his eloquence in favor of liberty. 

My conclusion is, as you doubtless anticipate from m 
remarks, that the Colonization Society had better tae 
bold ground in favor of slavery, and never utter a word 
in favor of its abolition, than to take its present and frr- 
mer course. J'hen we could see its exact positions ani 
bearings, we should oppose it with becoming zeal an 
energy, and the benevolent of the North, now assriatel 
in it, woukl come out, and, standing in clear light, x- 
complish a great and good work for the sighing slave. As 
it is, | think it worse by far than pure, unsophisticated 
slavery itself. For as not undisguised, shameless druni- 
enness, but moderate, equivocal participation, connece! 
with a thousand professions and asseverations, leas 
and confirms intemperance,—so the Colcnization Soce- 
ty, and not unqualified slave-holding and kidvappin: 
leads to the toleration and continuance of slavery among 
benevolent but deluded freemen. 

I must leave the question of the free people of color 
and Mr. G.’s influence upon them for a future tine. 
Meanwhile I| conclude in as good words as your ow!: 
* Would that men would open their eyes and see the te0 
déncy and effect of certain measures now atten pie! © 
be put in operation.” Pastor 1N CoNnNECcTICUT. 

What we have before said in reply to the several pst's 
of our Correspondents arguments will answer, we [0 
as a sufticient reply to the foregoing, which, it will b 
perceived, is chiefly a re >itulation of what he had be- 
fore advanced. We have no strength, at present, lor® 
further reply. 

We have at hand some remarks of the Hon. Henry 
Clay, made a few days since, which show, if his Wo" 
may be credited, how he regards slavery and Colon 
hon. ‘ 


The success of this Society has exceeded the hopes of 
its founders. It was not deemed possible for a Society, 
with mere private means, todo more than plan! a COLONY, 
and thus demonstrate the practicability of the ole 
When I look back, said Mr. C., on the twenty ye 











maw of tyranny at her side. Ever more may we be de- 


during which this Society has existed, and consider what 
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a site, 1 am impressed with the belief that it is the 

kel an overruling Providence. It was surrounded German language. 
or 


difficulties at its outset, and it has at ail times en- 
-- | opposition and misrepresentation. Recently a 
pergese | CS sprung up; one which maintains that sla- | 
pe met ing ; that it is an indispensable element for 
very 5a essing 5 ' P 
preservation of our own freedom! Of this school, I 
v Pi liberty tosay I am nor one. There are two 
ov as of opinion on this subject, in neither of which 
eat The first is that of those who regard slave- | 
* as no evil, but a good. 1 consider slavery as a curse—| 
¢ curse to the master; @ Wrong, a grievous wrong to the 

In the abstract, it is ALL wrong; and no possible 
ency can make it right. It is condemned by all 
oar potions of natural justice, and our maxims of natural 
political equality among men. Necessity, a stern politi-| 
ral necessity alone, can excuse or justify it; a | 
prising from the fact that to give freedom to our slaves that 
they might remain with us, would be doing th man inju- 
ry. rather than a benefiit—would render their condition | 
worse than it is at present. 

That slavery was condemned by religion, he did not | 
«av. It was not his purpose to speak of it, except in its 
ylitical relations. That slavery was a blessing, and 
ought to be perpetuated as a valuable institution, was one 
extreme, and those who occupied it had ever been op- 
nosed to African Colonization. But there was another | 
extreme, and on that were to be found the advocates of | 
immediate, unconditional, indiscriminate emancipation, | 
without regard to consequences. These were none of 
vour old fashioned gradual emancipationists, such as 
Franklin, Rush, and the other wise and benevolent Penn- 
sylvanians who framed the scheme for the gradual remo- 
val of slavery from Pennsylvania, about the time of the 
origin of the Federal government. They were not of 
that class with whom he (Mr. C.) was proud to say he 
had acted in this State forty years ago to procure the 
adoption of a gradual system of emancipation, on such 
terms and under such regulations as might consist with 
the good order and Jughest interests of the Common- 
wealth. 

It was not his object to have said so much, but merely 
toexpress his own feelings towards the Society, derived 
from twenty years’ experience ; his unshaken conviction 
of the utility at d benevolence of the Colonization scheme, 
and of the strong claims which it presented for aid, to 
the State and Natiénal Governments. Nor could he 
omit to allude to the vast good it must confer upon Africa, 
by introducing among her people our religion. [I am not 
(said Mr. C.) a professor of religion ; and, as I have re- 
marked on another occasion, | regret that I am not; I 
wish I were, I hope that I shall be. The longer I live 
the more sensible do [ become of its utility; the more 
profoundly penetrated with its truth; the more entirely 
convinced that the religion we have received from our 
ancestors, the religion of Christ, is, of all religions. the 
best; and 1T alone can afford us an adequate solace in 
the hour of affliction. The Colonization scheme affords 
‘ne means, and presents the best hopes of propagating 
this religion throughout Africa. 


slave. 
conung’ 


Mr. Cley, in the conclusion of his speech, recommends 
to the Legislature of Kentucky to appropriate their pro- 


portion of the surplus revenue to the Colonization cause. : 


He really seems to wish the abolition of slavery. 





NEWS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


_ The following items of intelligence from Foreign Mis- 
sons, are selected from the October number of the Mis- 
silouary Herald. 


Mr. Schauffler has administered baptism for the first 
time toa Jewish convert. His former name was Naph- 
fali Liefechitz; his baptismal appellation is Hermann 


Chapel at Constantinople, after a short sermon in the 
About ten days before the baptism 
of this candidate, he was very fully and thoroughly ex- 
amined by Messrs. Goodell, Dwight and Schautller, and 
his replies, together with the whole evidence of his sin- 
cerity and deep piety were entirely satisfactory. Mr. 
S. had besides, previously, and very deliberately, gone 
over with his new convert the whole ground of Christian 
doctrine in a series of exercises at his own house, during 
which he notices a circumstance for the purpose of shew- 
ing how the soundness of the motives and desires of the 
candidate came out spontaneously, and in a manuver 
strongly evincive of the feelings of a Christian heart. 

** We had discussed all the points which have more 
especial reference to the work of conversion, e. g. repen- 
tance, faith, regeneration, love to Christ, the acceptance 
of the atonement, and an entire relia ce upon Christ, ia 
all temporal and spiritual matters, in life aad in death, in 
time and in eternity. He agreed with me upon all 
points, and stuck to his hope, that all this entered, in 
some humble degree, into his experience and life. Sill 
he appeared to be somewhat dissatistied, as though some- 
thing was missing yet, which he did not knuw how to 
spare, and it was this: he wanted to do something great 
for Christ; to be altogether engaged in something which 
had immediate and continual reterence to him. Fearing 
that he might be tempted by pride, and our time being 
expired, I proposed to shew him in the next meeting 
how that desire of his would be satisfied; and thus we 
parted. During the next mecting, 1 dwelt upon the na- 
ture of holiness. A new view seemed opened for him ; 
and he was now satisfied to sweep the room, or do any 
thing, tf he could be permitted to doit for Christ.” 

There is one circumstance about this baptism, apart 
from all the other interesting conversations connected with 
it, which marks it as peculiar. The convert was ad- 
mitted to no particular sect, but to the Christian (protes- 
tant and orthodox) church. No confession of faith was 
used, but the apostolic creed. Marcussohn is now with 
Mr. Schauffler as his amanuensis, in the construction of 
a dictionary in Hebrew, and Hebrew Spanish: and in 
the translation of Hengstenberg’s ** Seventy Weeks.” 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


While the missionaries Thurston and Bishop were on 
their way from Kailua to Owahoo on the Ist of June 
last, the large church at the former place was consumed 
by fire. It was believed to be the work of an incendia- 
ry, but the perpetrator had not been discovered when Mr. 
Thurston wrote. Preparations are making for a large 
stone building on the same sive; but in the imperfect 
state of the arts there, it is feared the work wii] occupy 
two years. At present, public worship is held i: a 
school-house capable of seating 1,000 or 1,200 persons. 


Messrs. Green and Armstrong, missionaries in the isl- 
and of Maui, say : 

Like other heathen nations, the people of Hawaii 
seem to hold life and health at a very cheap rate. Asa 
general thing, they take little care of themselves. Ma- 
ny of them wear clothes more for display than for com- 
fort. In time of sickness, very few ever call for medi- 
cine, and their wretchedness must often be extremely 
great. ‘They live in houses small, filthy, and open to 
the rain. ‘lhey are exceedingly slovenly in their habi- 
tations and persons; in short, their habits of living seem 
to invite disease to attack them in all the members of 
their body. More than two die every year where one is 
born; and go where we will, we see the subjects of dis- 
ease, Which show but too plainly the intimate connec- 
tion between sino and suflering. 

Their tenpta ions to indulge indulent habits, are ex- 
ceedingly st.ong. ‘Chey can obtain the means of living 
by woraing an bour or two each day; clothes they can 
dispense with; and every thing in the shape of a house, 
which will afford thein a place to lounge and sleep, shel- 
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tered from the sun and rain, will answer their purpose. 
If urged to build for themselves better houses, they will 
plead their poverty. Not one man perhaps in a hun- 
dred has a saw, a plane, or even a gimblet; or, proyians 
he has these, who wiil teach him to use them! Or if 
he obtain a teacher, who will assist him to procure lum- 
ber? Or he may refuse to seek better accommodations 
vo the ground that he holds the land on which his miser- 
able hut now stands, by the most uncertain tenure. He 
can have no security, if he build a better house, that it 
shall not be unceremoniously snatched from bim and all 
his hard-earned possessions given to his indolent neighbor. 
Now we are urging them by every motive in our power, 
to wake up to a sense of their wretchedness and sin. 
We are urging them to abandon their habits of idleness 
and their heathenish methods of living, to build them 
better houses, and learn the arts and usages Of civilized 
lite. We have the pleasure of saying that our efforts in 
this respect, have not been altogether in vain. We 
have a small society, the members of which have volun- 
tarily pledged themselves to abandon the use of tobacco, 
build themselves better houses, clothe and school their 


children, and subject them to wholesome discipline. A 


few houses buiitof nud bricks dried in the sun, are now 


nearly finished, and we expect to see great improve- 


ment in this respect. 

Could you see as we do, the people herding—it seems 
a misnomer to say living—together in a small dirty 
house, men, women, and children, sometime swine, of- 
ten dozs—could you see church members and the openly 
vicious, all lying in a single apartment, you could not 
think that we were turning aside from our work to help 
them to better accommodations, for they need help—must 
be assisted, or they will continue to live after their old, 
dark-hearted, heathevish manner. Especially does the 
female part of our charge demand our sympathy and aid. 


By a new census taken within a few weeks, by the 
missionaries, it appears that there is a constant and rapid 
depopulation going on in the Sandwich islands. This 
is doubtless the physical effect of their debased moral 
condition, and of the practices which heathenism has 
generated amongst the people. The only remedy to 
save them from eventual extirmination is christianity, 
with its concomitant civil and social benefits. But what 
is done must be done quickly. The children now ave- 
rage from one third to one fourth only, of the total popu- 
lation. Happily the aspect of the missions is nore fa- 
vorable than for a long time previously. 


Messrs. Green and Armstrong, missionaries on the isl- 
and of Maui, say that in their school operations lately | 
revised and improved, and now very extensive, they 
have, as in every thing else that is good, the hearty co- 
operation of their worthy young chief Hoapili. This 
patriotic ruler was himself three years in the missiosary 
high school: and his conduct sad Walecees shows what 
may be hoped for when the generation now under in- 
struction shall take the place of their barbarous and 
comparatively incorrigible fathers. Hoapili bas issued a 
decree requiring all the children over four years of age 
to attend school, and exempting their teachers from any 
other work than that of teaching. 

CEYLON. 

From a letterof Mr. Hoisington’s of the 17th Decem- 
ber, it appears that the effects of the effusion of the Ho- 
ly Spirit in the autumn, still continued; and that of the 
eighty-five who were formerly mentioned as enquirers, 
as many as forty stood, at that time in the relation of 
candidates for wo Borwerved to the church. Both the girl's 
school and the church at Oodooville have also enjoyed a 
season of refreshing. Several of the scholars give hope- 


SIAM. 


last, among many facts of an encouraging chara... > 
relation to Siam, generally, expresses his convies:, 
the expediency of opening an Anglo Siamese = 
the capital. Many, he says, are desirous o 
English, ameng whom are some of the men 

Many of the nobles he thinks, would send the 
and the results of such a movement on the 4 
the mission are obvious. He pleads earnestly {o, thes 
‘competent young man from the United States, to A, 
carrying with bim the elementary books necessary». 
‘up an English school. Who will go? — 
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CANADA. 
From the Rev. R. V. Hall, La-prairie, Lower Cany, 


It is now one year since I began my missionary | 
inthis place. I had heard much about the people he. 
both before and after I set out to come to Canada, (),. 
good man, with whont I conversed while on my journey 
told me be was well acquainted with this country, an; j, 
expressed his regret that I was comting to La prairie. ;, 
said he, ‘ it is the Sodom of all Lower Canada. ),.., 
are not righteous men enough in it to save it, and | op. 
sider all labor in such a place as entirely useless.” 

Such reports nearly destroyed all my hopes of bein, 
useful, but as I had received instructions to go to La-pra- 
irie, I could not do otherwise than go forward, and | qj 
it, with the full expectation of seeing many of * tie sons 
of Anak in the land.” On my arrival here, I found, 
small band of the professed followers of Christ, who jy 
recently been organized into a Church by the Rev. W, 
F. Curry. I made it my business to visit the members 
of the church, all of which spoke of serious trials, and the 
many difficulties with which they were surrounded. | 
thought that so many complaints betokened no good.” 

One thing, however, I saw, which gave me some con- 
solation ; among all their complaints, I heard no one 
| member of the church find fault with another, but they 
seemed to have learned the Christian duty of * lovingone 
another.” 

The first meeting I attended was a prayer meeting, 
and when I[ heard them all breathe out their fervent sup- 
plications before a throne of grace, I felt that the Lori 
was in their midst, and seemed to say by his Spirit, “ fear 
not little flock, it is yonr Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdoin.” 

We established three or four weekly prayer meetings 
in different parts of the village. Forsome time, none but 
the members of the church could be prevailed on to al- 
tend these meetings ; but although the impenitent were 
not present, they were not forgotten by Christians in their 
prayers. Afler several weeks, four or five impenites! 
persons were seen in the praying circle. It was soo 
manifest that the Spirit was striving with them, and they 
were constrained to inquire what they should do to be 
saved. “One young woman who had lived most of her 
life in the city of New York, and hac recently come © 
this place to spend a winter with a relative, appea'® 
to have a deep sense of her sins. She said she bed 
been taught the duty of loving God by a pious mother, 
and that she had set under the sound of the gospe! {ro 
early childhood. But she confessed that she had ms 
improved every privilege, and had often grieved away 
the Holy Spirit. She requested Christians to pray ' 
her, and soon thought that she found the Saviour © be 
precious to her soul. She has since confessed him be 
fore the world by uniting with the people of God. Two 
or three others, about the same time, thought that they had 
passed from death unto life. 

About the first of December our meetings became ** 
ry solemn and deeply interesting. Among the impe" 
tent who attended our prayer meetings were seen sever 
al individuals, who had rs absen‘ed themselves 
from any place of religious worship. They now beg#® 
to feel that they were not disinterested spectators, but 
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Mr. Robinson, writing from Bankok early in January | 
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was & subject in which they were interested, 
that religimaet bing as to be brig Within a few 
god bi bout 18 professed to have submitted their hearts 
: of whom have since united with our 
the months of February, March, April, 


Lord was in out midst by his Spirit, 





before t 


tp our little church during the past year, on profession of 
pe : 


- faith, 32, and 5 by letters frem other churches. 
meh we trust, have been converted, seme of whom 
se yaited with other churches, and some have not, as 
“ ynited with any charch. Though the number is not 
rr who have been born again, and we have great rea- 
. mourn when we see the thousands of dying svuls 
Ine ae us, yet surrounded as we are by error, supersti- 
re and idolatry in its worst form, we feel that God hath 
he per great things for us, whereof we are glad,—to his 
in, name be all the glory. tt 

Our congregation feel under great obligation to the A. 
H. M. Society, for the aid they have received from them 
aod as an expression of their gratitude, they have con- 
iibuted to that Society $100 during the past year, $50 
w the A. B. C. F. M., $30 Sabbath Schools, and about 
$25 to the temperance cause. 

[ have endeavored, so far as I could, to abide by the 
general instructions annexed to my commission, but so 
joud has been the “* Macedonian cry” for help from the 
. north and the south, from the east and the west, that I 
- have ventured to put a liberal construction on one of the 
injunctions, and instead of spending all my time in this 
I iace, have spent three months in missionary labor, du- 
ring which I have traveled more than three thousand 
miles, distributed 12,000 pages of tracts, and 100 num- 
bers of the eighth report of the Am. Temperance Society. 
There tracts and reports have, in most instances, been 
been gratefully received, and, I hope have done some 


In these missionary excursions, I have endeavored to 
ascertain the moral conditi»n of the country, to preach 
the gospelin public and in private, to warn the wicked, 
to instruct the ignorant, to console the afflicted, and to 
encourage the Christian. In some places where I preach- 
ed, the people were so anxious to hear, that they would 
stand in the open air, even in cold days during the win- 
ter, rather than be deprived of a privilege they seldom 
enjoyed. 

In the town of , L found about 1000 Protestant 

inhabitants nearly all famishing for the bread of life. 
Here | preached to a large and attentive congregation, 
and during the exercises, the eyes of all, both old and 
young, were filled with tears. At the close of the ser- 
mon, one old lady came to me and said—* bless God, 
that I live to see this day ;—I have not heard a sermon 
before in twelve years, but blessed be God, that I have 
ry the privilege of hearing one more sermon before I 
ie” 
_T have seen mach that would pain the heart of a Chris- 
tan, but I will not attempt to describe it. Could a Jer- 
emiah behold this land, methinks he would exclaim as he 
did of old, “ O that my head were waters and mine eyes 
‘fountain of tears.” But while there is reason to mourn, 
there isalso reason to rejoice. The day hascome, when 
Christians begin to feel, and act, and pray, for Canada. I 
doubt not their prayers will be Netans, and that the Lord 
ill send forth laborets into this part of his vineyard, to 
gather the wheat into his garner. r 

lam convinced that many obstacles must be removed, 

“the word of the Lord, shall have free course and 

be glorified” in this country. To sa nothing of the thou- 

“ands of the devoted followers of the “* Beast,” who are 

pledged to oppose the spread of the Gospel, there are ma- 

y other i I shall mention only three,—/n_ 
™perance, -breaking, and Ignoranee. 
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Ist. INTEMPERANCE.—I have not statistics before me, 
sufficient to give an accurtite statement of the amount 
annually consumed in this province; but from what I 
have seen during the past year, I should judge it was 
immense. Very many of the people are extremely poor 
and I have no doubt that nearly all their poverty is oc- 
casioned, directly or indirectly, by ardent spirits. Many 
families, while they beg their bread or go without it, 
have plenty of whisky, and while thousands of the * cho- 
sen band of Mother Church” are nearly in a stare of 
starvation, and are burning up both body and soul in the 
liquid element, it is well known, that many of the Cath- 
olic priests are opposed to every effort to prevent intem- 
perance ; and that they dread a temperance reforma- 
tion among the people as they would the plague; they 
know too well, that if their people become temperate, they 
will not pay proper homage to “the Mother of Har- 
lots.” 

But, Roman Catholics are not the ouly people who 
pay tribute to Alcohol ; but many of the Protestants sac- 
rifice ail they have at his shrine. 

Some with whom I have conversed, never heard of a 
temperance society, and when told that people can live 
without rum and brandy, appear to doubt it. Many oth- 
ers have heard of such a society * by the hearing of the 
ear,” but theireyes never saw one, and the numbers who 
touch not and taste not, are “ few and far between.” — 
Hence the importance of a great temperance reforma 
tion in order that the kingdom of God may come with 
power. 

2d. Viotation or THE Sasppatn.—Where intempe- 
rance prevails, as it does in this country, it is unnecessa- 
ry to say, that the Sabbath is nearly swept away. There 
is a Seventh day observed here, but instead of being kept 
as the Lord's day, by many it is only observed as a day 
of mirth and folly. On thisdey, Bacchus receives double 
homage, On this day, from our sanctuary, may be seen 
more buyers and sellers in the shambles than on any oth- 
erday. From the same place, may be seen twice the 
number of passengers in the steamboats and rail-road 
cars; and not unfrequently, may be seen those from the 
states who are called Christians, and keep the Sabbath 
when at home, but, who pass on in the crowd here on the 
Sabbath, as though they had got beyond the jurisdiction 
of the King Eternal, because they have got into Canada. 
Surely the Sabbath must be better observed, before the 
Gospel can have its legitimate influence upon the souls 
of men. 

3d. lenornance.—This is extensive and deplorable. 
There is great need of good common schools, and of Sab- 
bath schools; but I have not room to enlarge on this point, 
I will conclude, by asking Christians to remember Can- 
ada in theig prayers,—remember those who are endeav- 
oring to disseminate light and truth in this dark and be- 
nighted country ; pray that the word of the Lord may 
“have free course sa fom glorified.” 

Home Missionary, 





For the Intelligencer. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NEW HAVEN ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


In an Institution of benevolence, confined to one ob- 
ject, the events of one year so nearly resemble those of 
another, that but little variety can be expected 
in the t@tord of each succeeding year. All reasana- 
ble demands seem to be answered, when we can report 
yee of general prosperity and success in the business 

the Institution. In the year that has just closed, we 
have found much cause for gratitude and encavragement ; 

ther with corresponding occasions fbr exertion and 
icitude. We have been led to feel the necessity of in- 
creased Vigilance in the duty of protecting and providing 
for the helpless charge under our care, while we have 
still to contend with prejudice aud opposition in variove 
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forms; experiencing on a larger scale the trials and vi- 
cissitudes which more or less visit every household es- 
tablishment. 

The house and lot, now oceupied by the Orphan Asy- 
lum, have been purchased, durifig the last year, and 
paid for by a subscription raised among the citisens of 
New Haven. Some donations in clothing and provisions 
have been received, which were peculiarly acceptable in 
aiding to lighten the expenses, and mitigate the uncom- 
mon severities of the last winter. The house, (which is 
only capable of accommodating fifteen or sixteen chil- 
dren,) has been full during the whole year; and as fast as 
the children are provided with good situations, or removed 
by their friends, their places are filled by other needy ap- 
plicants. Did the sympathy and liberality of the commu- 
nity enable us to enlarge our means of doing good, we 
should not soolten be under the painful necessity of turning 
away the wretched and the sutlering, with the plea of our 
inability helpthem. Application to the Board of Man- 
agers frou those in extreme need, are numerous: and tre- 
ble the number of destitute children might be received, did 
the premises aflord the necessary accommodations, or a 
ready benevolence on the part of our citizens, provide 
the means of support. The most important point to be 
gained, therefore, is to secure an increase of public inter- 
est to this cause. A conviction of the usefulness and im- 
portance of the object can only be obtained by a person- 
al acquaintance with the interests of the establishment. 
No one has yisited this Institution, without expressing a 
deep conviction of the good that was here effected, and 
a personal interest which could never be attained by 
description, or abstract reflection. One of our most hon- 
ored citizens for wisdom and benevolence,—one to 
whom we are largely indebted for assistance and encour- 
ageinent, and whv has known more probably of the con- 
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asylums, where destitute children may be instru 
rescued from the certain ruin involved in their 
circumstances. 

Many seem to believe that a few scattered and»: 
usylums will answer the wants of a country. Bap “ 
who know the most concerning the poor, wil! ¢.) ~ 
place so small as to render such an institutivy y, ‘ " 
unprofitable. Every village and hamlet should |,, 
| house of refuge for the orphan and destitute—a),) 
hands and kind bearts to supply the wants of th 
and helpless. 


New Haven, May 1836. 
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WANTS OF THE AMERICAN BOArp 


Statements like the following were made in our ch), 
es last Sabbath, by Agents of the Board, which we », 
lish for the prayerful consideration of our readers, | 
these circumstances, let every one seriously ask }yi. 
Am I doing what I should for the salvation of the wo.) ) 


The Board has no expectation that the missionar« 
from the U. S. are the men who are wo conyer +, 
world. They are but pioneers in the work. E\ ery yp. 
sionary station is a radiating point, which is to shed ), 
| light on the surrounding darkness. It is the policy 9; 
| Board to multiply these poiats in every desirable yy 
|tion, in every heathen land. When this is done, hej, 
next object is to establish schools for the education of; 
‘tive children and youth, and as soon as possible to esta). 

lish high schools and colleges, in which are to be trained 
the native helpers and preachers, through whose insiry. 
| mentality the heathen world is to be brought under ihe 
dominion of Jesus Christ. 
With reference to this object, the Prudential Board hag 
| recently nade a particular survey of the world, which 








cernsof the Orphan Asylum, than any other gentleman} has resulted in the full conviction that such are the 


in the city ;—has said, on the ground of his own know- 
ledge and observation, that no association or effort among 
us is doing the direct amount of good, for its limited 


means and compass, that is done in and by the Orphan | 


Asylum. Yet, the efforts of those who would sustain 
this Institution, are checked and discouraged by the) 
backwardness of the affluent, in contributing a small 
portion of their abundance to the support of the helpless 
and destitute. When soliciting assistanee, we have been 
repeatedly referred to the provision of the town, and di- 
rected to let the children go to the alms house. We 
would ask those who give this advice. to go themselves 
to the alms-house, and learn what are its advantages for 
training children. Let them stay there until they be 

come acquainted with the character of its inmates. But 
they already know it to be the recepiacle of veterans in 
vice and indolence. The virtuous poor are rarely the 
tenants of an alins-house. It is the worthléss a dis- 
honest vagrant; the disabled drunkard; the licentious 
and profane, whose complainings are heard within these 
walls ;—and whose lessons are to become the schooling 
of the children, sodeplorably unfortunate as to be expos- 
ed to their influence and example. From whence springs 
the deep-rooted prejudice and aversion which the inmates 
themselves entertain fur the place which is by many 
esteemed so desirable a home? The poor wretch who has 


wants of the heathen, and such the present indications 
and openings of Providence, that not less than 1,200 mis- 
_sionaries are this moment needed to fill important posts 
in the heathen world; and I,200 at least should be sent 
out within the next year, 

A greater number than at any former period ave now ai 
home, under appointment, and waiting the direction 
the Board. A greater number by far in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, are willing and anxious \ 
add their names to the roll of Foreign Missivnaries. 
But, the Board is now nearly $40,000 in debt, though 
the receipts of the last year very much exceed those of 
any previous year; and to carry on their operations, 0 
the enlarged seale, which they contempiate, will requir, 
for the ensuing year, a sum not less than S3W,\WW. 
Now thea the question and the only question is, will Le 
churches approve the enlarged and noble plans of the 
American Board? The Board are happy in the encovr- 
agement which has been afiorded theiu by the responses 
of the churches which have hitherto been visited. They 
believe the churches will sustain them. But the appr 
bation which they ask is, not that of mere acquiescencs 
but that of their contributions so increased as tha! (he) 
shall (agreeably to the allusion of the Rev. H. Ree 
raise so high the fountain, that its streams shall ine 
and fertilize the dreary deserts of our world, and mas 


no shelter but in the temporary provisions of charity ;— glad the city of our God. 


often no other lodging-place than the street, will beg to 
be taken any where rather than to the alms-house ; will 
implore to be left to die by the way-side, rather than be 
lodged within its walls. We cannot suppose these pre-| 
judices to be always reasonable ot well grounded ; but | 
in lookiag at their source, as well asthe subjects of them, | 
we would ask whether the alms-house can be the best | 
possible place in which to bring up children so as to 
make them blessings instead of scourges to the commu- 
nity? We must have alms-houses—but, unless we 
would have a nation abounding with criminals and pau- 
pers, we must have houses of refuge for the invocent— 


This cannot be effected without men and money; 
. . . . i or 
neither can they accomplish it without prayer. Prayes 


afier all, in the opinion of the missionaries, is the pmec' 


pal instrumentality for the subjugation of a revolted 
world. ‘The instrumentality of men and money tse 
ly human: but prayer brings in requisition Divine Bil. 
ciency, for the accomplishment of purposes infinitely de- 
sirable, not tothe universe only, but to God. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs or Dr. Nevixe—Dr. Nevins was one the 
cellent of this generation. His modesty prevented bim frow 
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coment’ ——* the Providence of God, he was prevented 
istry; bat = wit¥ from preaching, his ardent desire to be 
by bodily coal his difidence, and in the last few months of 
usefial oe mueh for the press. Few writers have a bet- 
bis life my opular reading. Few writers for weekly jour 
wf agle oh ded better than he did in a series of Essays 
ae -. Y. Observer, which have recently been collected in- 
oo at little volume entitled * Practical Thengbts,” which 
egos noticed, and which we es copy into our 
. ‘hey are eminently practical thoughts, and such are | 
i! res pF He was aeting above this world, and he 
wed itin some measure ag it 1s. ‘He was rising towards 
— and he wrote and published his feelings in view of its 
His writings Mi — a ae = a = savor 
-1. piety, and though dea will yet speak, and we trust 
hed re the genmueions who wet par. after him. 

The present volume is an octavo, neatly printed. with a 
see! portraitjof Dr. N.: a part of itis made up of his life, 
fom his diary, letters,&c. ; and the other purt, of selections 
‘om bis unpublished writings. Mr. Maltby has the book for 
wie, aud we hope a great many will read it. 

Youse Man’s ——— ce Sa rm —. 
oe of the New Testament. imot wight, D. D.; 
a : answer to the question, Why are te a Christian? By 
Joon Clarke, D. D., Hartford: P. B. Gleason & Co. 1836; | 

imo. 142 pp. 

4 ante works of such men, would be wholly gratui- 
tous, Probably no man in our country in the last generation, 
did more to arrest the progress of Infidelity than Dr. Dwight: 
and now when systematic and special etiuris are made to dis- | 
seminate Infidel principles through the land we regard it very 
timely that this little book is given to the public. It contains, 
in brief compass, the most important arguments in defense of 
Christianity. Every youth should be thoroughly acquainted 
with these principles; and the more advanced in life, who are 
conscious of imsecurity, and are ready to settle upon any 
thing which shall afford them temporary quiet, may, by this | 
instrumentality, be prevented from resting in a visionary phi- 
losophy, which will prove their rain. ‘The Sook is for sale by 
Messrs. Herrick & Noyes. . | 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


A subscription has opened in London on the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of London, for the erection of 
fity new churches in the metropolis. A long list of sub- | 
seniptions is advertised, a:.ounting to more than 50,0001. 
elready obtained, at the head of which is the name of | 
the King, who subscribes 1,0001., and. the Queen 3UUI. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury subscribes 1,0001., the 
Bishop of London 2,0001., and ‘A Clergyman seeking | 
treasure in heaven,” 5,000. | 
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Ivppvence or Reuicious Instaecrion IN DIMIN- 
isttvé Crime.—In addition to all the facts on this sub- 
ject, which are furnished by the records of jurisprudence, | 
soth in ovr own country and Great Britain, we have one | 
esitunony from a quarter very unlooked for—the Hotten- 
tots. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for March last, con- 
‘aius the following statement made to the celebrated Dr. 
Phitip, of the Cape of Good Hope, by the Hon. Judge 
burton, after a circuit in-his official ‘character. ‘That 
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v the press during several years of his min-) 





gentleman says that he had made three journies over the 


eeditiney ii . a . : : 
“ony as a cireuit judge: that during these circuits he | 


ha luine hundred cases before him; and that only two of 
ulese cases were connected with Hottentots who belonged 
’ Missionary institutions, and that neither of them were 
igeravated cases. 


. he Congregational church and society in Haddam, 
Cono., have unanimously invited the Rev. John Marsh 
* Philadelphia, to return and again become their pastor. 


The Rev. Jonathan Brace, Junr., of Hartford, has re- 


ceived an unanimous call to become pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Brooklyn. 


Rev. Carlos Smith, of Manlius, N. Y., has received 
and accepted a call to become the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Painesville, Ohio. 
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Rev. Johu C. Backus, of the Princeton Seminary, is 
installed over the Church in Baltimore, of which Dr. 
Nevins was pastor. 

The body of the Rev. Evan Roberts, of Steuben, 
Oneida county, N. Y., was found in the Lock of the Ca- 
na! last week. He was murdered, robbed of his watch 
and about S100 in money. 


A large theatre in the city of New-York was lately de- 
stroved by fire. Within three days after its o currence, 
its owner announced his intention of rebuilding it on a 
scale of great magnificence, and states in his address to 
the public, that in the last eight years be has received at 
the theatre nearly seven hundred thousand dollors. Yet 
this is but one of several Louses of this description con 
stantly open in that ciry. 

It appears froma novice which is circulating in the pa- 
pers, that a convention of Iutidels is shortly to be held at 
Saratoga, for the purpose of forming a National lotidel 
Tract Society. 

The Rev. Samuel K. May of Brooklyn, Conn., has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to take the pastoral 
charge of the 2d Unitarian Congregational Society in 


' Scituate, Mass. * His relation to the Church and Sox iety 


in Brooklyn isaecordingly dissolved. 


Soutn Coysociation or Litcuririp Country, met 
at Litchfield, on Tuesday last, and after hearing state- 
ments in relation to the call of Rev. Mr. Hickok, to be 
Professor in Western Reserve College, * decided that they 
cannot dismiss Mr. Hickok without the consent of the So- 
ciety.” 

The Rev. Lancelot B. Minor, the Rev. John Payne, 
and the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, M. D., are appointed, 
by the committee of the Episcopal Church for Foreign 
Missions, Missionaries to Africa, and their station fixed at 
Cape Palmas inthe Maryland Colony. 


Mr. William C. Sampson, superintendent of the print- 
ing establishment at Bombay, connected with the Mahrat- 
ta mission, died at Alleppie, on the 2zd of December last. 
His disease was pulmonary consumption. 


INAUGURATION aT Witutams Cotiece.— On Thurs- 
day, 15th ult. the Rev. Mark Hopkins was inaugurated 
as President of Williams College. ‘The public religious 
services commenced by singing a hymn selected for the 
occasion. ‘The doings of the Board of Trustees, in rela- 
tion to the Presidency, were read by D. N. Dewey, Esq., 
their Secretary. The introductory prayer was oflered 
by Rev. D. D. Field, of Stockbridge. The act of inau- 

uration and charge to the President elect, were by Rey. 
Dr. Shepard, of Lenox. Afier av able and appropriate 


address by President Hopkins, on the subject of educa- 


tion, an Ecclesiastical Council convened for that purpose, 
proceeded to set him apartto the work of the gospel min- 
istry, by prayer and the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery. Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, offered the 
ordaining prayer; Rev. Dr. Shepard gave the charge ; 
Rev. E. W. Dwight, of Richmond, gave the right hand 
of fellowship; and Rev. Dr. Gritiin, late President of 
the College. offered the concluding prayer-~Mass Eagte. 

Princeton Colleze.—The Commenceirent of this an- 
eient institution took place on Wednesday, the 2srh ult. 
Sixty-six students of the Senior Class received the degree 
of A. B. ‘The degree of L L. D. was conferred on the 
Hon. Stevenson Archer, of Md.; thatof D. D. on the 
Rev. John Witherspoon, of Camden, 8. C. The de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred on Rev. James Scout, of N. 
J.; Wm. B. Kinney, of Newark, N. J.; Horatio N. 
Robinson, of Canandaigua, N. Y.; Archibald Alexan- 
der, Jr., M. D. of Princeton, and the degree of A. B. on 
David A, Frame. 

The Utica Whig states that the trustees of Hamilton 
College, have appointed the Hon. Alfred Concklin, Judge 
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of the U. S. district court for the second district of the 
State, to the Maynard Professorship of Law and Politi- 
cal Economy in that Institution. 


Check rising Pussion.—At Augusta, Maine, one day 
last week, says the Hallowell Press of the 28th ult., Mr. 
Wm. Lambard, merchant, having occasion for a cooper, 
sent fora Mr. Chadwick, but when he ar:ived he was so 
much intoxicated as tobe incapable of performing his bu 
siness. Mr. L. reproached him for his drunkenness, and 
sent for another cooper. Chadwick was enraged, and fol- 
lowed Mr. Lambard with the most violent and abusive 
Jangunge, when Mr. L. suddenly giving way to passion, 
seized a stick of wood, and struck Chadwick across the 
head, laying open his scull in a fearful manner. Lam- 
bard was taken before a justice, and gave bonds in the 
sum of $5,000 for his appearance at Court. Chadwick 
still lingers, and it is thought barely possible he may re- 
cover. Mr. Lambard is connected with some of the first 


families in Augusta. 


It is announced shat the New Testament for the bliad, 
printed with raised letters, so that they can be read b 
the sense of touch, is completed at Boston, in two mr A 
umes. . 


Rev. Isaac N. Wyckoff, of Catskill, has accepted the 
invitation of the Second Reformed Dutch Church in Al- 


bany to becume their pastor. 


The Revi Joel Mann, of Greenwich, Conn., has been 
unanimously elected pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
situated at the corner of Catharine and Madison streets, 
New York, and has signified his acceptance of the ap- 
pointment. 


Award of four Premiums.—The committee to whom 
was referred the examination of manuscripts for four pre- 
miums of $50 each for the tract “ best adapted to inter- 
est the great mass of readers and guide them individually 
to Christ, and for general distribution as an introduction 
and auxiliary to Christian effort and prayer for the salva- 
tion of men,” report that 122 manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted to them, on examining which they resolved to 
award the premiums to Nos. 10, 72, 98, and 119. On 
opening the envelopes, the authors were found to be as 
follows: No 10, * Whe Child an Hundred Years Old,” 
by Rev. Wm. 8. Plummer, Richmond, Va.; No. 72, 
‘*Marks of Religious Declension,” by H. R.; No. 92, 
** What is it to believe on Christ?” by Rev. John W. 
Chickering, Portland, Me.; No. 119, ** George Vining, 
or the Mother's Last Prayer,” by Rev. Wm. A. Hal- 
lock, Cor. Sec. of the American Tract Society. Each 
of the four manuscripts have been approved by the com- 
inittee of the American Tract Society, and will soon be 
issued ; a number of other manuscripts havebeen recom- 
mended to their attention, with a view to publication. 


The Annual Commencement at Columbia College, in 
New York, took plaee on Tuesday. Number of grad- 
vates 20. The honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on the Rev. Benjamin Lucock, minister of the 
churches of St. Paul and St. John, in the island of St. 
Croix; the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, upon 
the Rev. Benjamin Hale, President of Geneva College ; 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, upon Jacob 
Sutherland, Esq., one of the Judges of Supreme Court 
of the state of New York, and upon Henry Vethake, M. 
A., formerly a Mathematical Instructor in thig,College, 


and now President of Washington Colles. 1 ~~ 
Virginia. =. Leetingn 

The Annual Commencement at Kenyon 
Ohio, took place on the Sth inst. Graduates 1}. 


Awful Providence.—An awful dispensation of P 
dence occurred inthe parish of Iver, England, on th ie 
of August last. A man who was employed as ton * 
vator, on a portion of the line of the Great Western Re 
were while swearing in the most revolting manne, — 
suddenly and instantaneously deprived of his spec.) 
now, although in the full possession of all his other fy, 
ties, he is wholly unable to communicate his dees ol 


wise than by writing —London paper. 
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A clergyman in Baltimore, a few days ago, of.:, 
ted at the baptism of an infant at which there ms 
present five generations ina direct line, viz : the ci 
its grandmother, itsegreat grandmother, and is ree 
great grandmother. . 


_ Temperance Norice.—The friends of Temperans 
in the several towns within the county of New-LHayx: 
are hereby informed, that they can be furnished wi 
Temperance Almanacs, for gratuitous distribution, pab- 
lished by the American Temperance Society, for the yoy 
1037—by calling at the Store of the subscribers, No 3 
Central Row, Chapel-street, New-Haven, fur the very 
small price of One Dollar a 100. n 
S. P. Davis & Soy, 
Agents for City Temperance Society. 


Temperance Notice.—A Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the New-Haven County Temperance Society, wil) , 
held at Fair Haven on Tuesday the 22th day of Ociober 
instant, at 10 o'clock A. M. It is particularly desirable 
that all the Societies throughout the County should 
represented at this meeting. W. K. Townseso, 

Secretary. 


A Carp.—The Committee of the Church in Yas 
College would gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
Five Dollars, from some friend, to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the Church in its efforts to promote the iv- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the Institution. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, the 29th ult., in St. Luke's 
Church, N. York, by the Rev. Samuel Seabury, the 
Rev. Amos Billings Beach, of Litchfield, to Miss Cath- 
erine Ann Ritter, and the Rey. Pierre Teller Babbitt, of 
Woodbury, Conn., to Miss Juliet Matilda, daughters of 
Mr. Floyd Smith, of N. York. 
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DIED. 
“At Scotland, Windham Co., on the 29th ult., Rev. Je» 


se Fisher, aged 59. 

At East Haven, on the 17th ult., Mr. Caleb Chedsey, 
aged 73. At North Guilford. on the 3d inst., Mr. Mel- 
zar Bartlett, about 32. a 
At Ashley, Mass., Mrs. Mary Ann Kendall, wie“ 
Rev. John B. age, e of Bethany, Con.. and daug" 
ter of Stephen Wy Esq., of the former place. 

In New York, Mr. Theodotius Hunt, aged 74 yea". 





and old and respectable inhabitant of Brooklyn. 
via Sh ~~ — 








"Contanra.—_-Ne. 20. 


Rev. S. 8S. Jocelyn’s Reply to How sweet to have a hope in News from missions at5 

Rev. L. Bacon heaven.— Ye cannot serve God Canada 3lo 
Wreck of the Francis Spaight 308 and mammon.—E fforts in be- Third Annual Report of N. Ha-_ 
Cultivation of benevolent feeling 309 half of peace 312 ven Orphan Asylum 3le 
Ministerial authority 310 | Colonization 313 | Wants of the Am. Board = 31 
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